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Well I know that all things move 
To the spheral rhythm of love— 
That to thee, O Lord of all! 
Nothing can of chance befall. 


Never careless hand and vain 

Smites these chords of joy and pain; 
No immortal selfishness 

Plays the game of curse and bless: 
Heaven and earth are witnesses 
That Thy glory goodness is. 

Not for sport of mind or force 

Hast Thou made Thy universe, 

But as atmosphere and zone 

Of Thy loving heart alone. 


If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer Thee. 
WHITTIER : Andrew Rykman’s Prayer. 


TO 


MY TRUE HELPMEET 


MY WIFE 





PREFATORY NOTE 


HE papers in this volume are re- 
printed from The Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, The Wesleyan Methodist Church 
Record, and The Methodist Welcome. They 
have been revised, and to the chapters on 
“The Incarnation ’”’ and “ The Trinity ” some 
additions have been made. Permission to 
reprint has been kindly granted, on be- 
half of the Methodist Publishing House, by 
Rey. W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D., Editor, and 
Rev. C. H. Kelly, Book-steward. Hearty 
thanks are hereby tendered to these gentle- 
men for their courtesy in the matter. 

The writer would also acknowledge his 
indebtedness to books for anything that may 
be helpful in the following pages. He has 
plucked ears of corn in a number of fields, 
and, in particular, has found that passages 
of Scripture picked up in these fields have 
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often proved seeds of thought, some of the 
fruit of which is seen in this little work. 
The book is sent forth with the hope and 
prayer that it may help to make crooked 
things straight and rough places plain for 
some who have to tread life’s often perverse 
ways. Should such prove to be the case the 
writer will be more than satisfied. 


HERBERT WINDROSS. 


WORCESTER, 1905. 
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SUPERABUNDANT BLESSINGS 





Pekan. 


A 
SUPERABUNDANT BLESSINGS 


a CERNING many of the words and 

deeds of Jesus we have to ask the 
question, “Why ?”? Why did the Saviour 
choose Judas as one of the Twelve ? Why 
did He curse the barren fig tree ? Why did 
He not go at once to Mary and Martha 
when Lazarus lay a-dying? So in the case 
of the miracle of the loaves and fishes (Matt. 
xiv. 20). When all had eaten and were 
filled, we know that there remained twelve 
baskets full of fragments. Why was this ? 
Could not He who performed the miracle 
have arranged that there should have been 
just enough, and no more? Did He not 
know, to a morsel, exactly the necessities of 
the case? Surely. Yet there are twelve 
baskets of fragments. Why? Was it a mere 
ostentatious display of the opulence at the 
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Miracle-worker’s command? Did he only 
wish to astound the multitude by a demon- 
stration of His resources?—as a blatant, 
parvenu millionaire might seek to make a 
sensation by a lavish and vulgar exhibition 
of gold and diamonds ? The thought is utterly 
alien to the spirit in which the meek and 
lowly One did His work of succour and 
salvation. No. But the fact that there 
were twelve baskets full of fragments, after 
five thousand had been fed, did display the 
resources of the Saviour, whose we are and 
whom we serve; and displayed them for 
our comfort and encouragement. As we look 
at those well-filled baskets of fragments, we 
perceive them to be a reminder of the truth 
that giving does not impoverish God, nor 
withholding enrich Him. And that, surely, 
is a reflection worth meditating upon. God 
has given us much, in manifold ways: yet 
His resources are not exhausted. Indeed, 
they are scarcely touched; for there are 
twelve baskets full of fragments left—more 
to be bestowed than has been received. 
What a word of cheer for the life that lies 
before us ! 
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I. The thought here expressed is true in 
regard to the material things of life. The 
resources of Nature have been amazingly 
displayed and developed in the past. ‘As 
for the earth, out of it cometh bread; and 
under it is turned up as it were fire. The 
stones of it are the place of sapphires; and 
it hath dust of gold.” And men have delved 
in and cultivated the earth these many years, 
so that the world’s myriad inhabitants have 
been fed and enriched. But we may be 
assured that what is to come out of the 
earth is immeasurably more than has hitherto 
been extracted. Improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, more scientific chemical processes, more 
ingenious mechanical contrivances, will obtain 
from the old earth more food and wealth 
and beauty than ever the past has yielded. 
The very air vibrates with expectations of 
new discoveries. Already the nineteenth 
century, which has been rightly called ‘“ The 
Wonderful Century,” by reason of its amazing 
contributions to human amelioration and 
progress—already it is being relegated to the 
shade by the light with which the twentieth 
century is illuminating mankind, In science, 
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invention, literature, education, commerce, 
the nineteenth century outstripped all the 
years behind it. But the century upon which 
we are now well entered bids fair swiftly 
to demonstrate more than ever the prodigality 
with which an Almighty Father’s hand has 
provided for man’s necessities and comfort. 
The multitudes have been fed in the ages 
that are historic: but there are still twelve 
baskets full of fragments remaining. 


A thousand things are hidden still ; 
And but a hundred known. 


Sometimes philosophers and savants would 
scare us by gloomy prophecies of the ex- 
haustion of those supplies upon which we 
depend for our very existence day by day. 
The earth is to be so impoverished that it will 
not yield its increase, and men of science 
will have to extract solid means of subsistence 
out of thin air. Our coal and iron strong- 
rooms are being steadily depleted of their 
wealth. The limits of the gold and silver 
output are within sight. And then what 
shall we do? We may be satisfied that He 
who so arranged matters that there were 
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twelve baskets full of fragments after the 
five thousand had been fed with a handful 
of barley loaves and fishes will not fail the 
men who trust in Him now. For— 


The brightest hours are still to come, 
The fairest days, the noblest years. 


There are twelve baskets of fragments 
remaining. 

II. But this fact of superabundant blessing 
is true in regard to spiritual things. The 
Almighty has infinite resources, and we 
may confidently anticipate greater spiritual 
victories, wider religious conquests, more 
enduring Gospel triumphs, in the future than 
any the church has known, even in the 
palmiest of the days which lie in the sunny 
and azure past. ‘“ What hath God wrought !”’ 
exclaimed England’s greatest evangelist, 
echoing Balaam’s shout. And truly God had 
wrought much. It is said that at Bennecour, 
in France, there are steep, stony slopes which 
formerly only produced paving-stones; but 
now those slopes grow all varieties of fruits 
—apricots, cherries, black currants, green peas, 
asparagus. The soil has been scientifically 
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treated, with almost incredibly successful 
results. So was it, spiritually, in the days 
of Wesley and his itinerants. They treated 
the hard, rocky human soil of Britain re- 
ligiously and evangelically ; and the glorious 
result has become historic. But how much 
has happened since! After all that God had 
wrought, there were twelve baskets full of 
fragments remaining. In Him all fulness 
dwells, and He has proved that He possesses 
inexhaustible treasures of power and truth. 
Who can adequately anticipate the future 
if believers are loyal to God? What may 
not come even yet out of those twelve baskets 
of fragments? Let us live in confident 
expectation. Let us not be ashamed to 
dream dreams and see visions. Another 
Wesley may be at one of our public schools 
—in a short jacket. Another Spurgeon 
may be graduating in some remote hamlet. 
Another John Hunt may be following the 
plough across Lincoln’s far-stretching fens. 
Another David Hill may be sympathetically 
dreaming in his affluent surroundings of 
India’s or China’s myriads, groping and 
stretching lame hands of faith to an unknown 
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God. And why should not the years of 
the near future produce these heroes of the 
Cross? Let prayer be unceasing that it may 
be so. Jesus assured His disciples that they 
should do greater works than He was able 
to perform. The word has come true, and 
is still true. Some one has said of South 
Africa that with regard to its mineral wealth 
the toilers of the past have but scratched 
the surface. We may say, assuredly, that 
of the great world of humanity the church’s 
toilers have only touched the surface. We 
look for the achievement of greater works. 
We shall see more and more adequate 
churches and chapels erected ; we shall hear 
of multitudes of the heathen, acknowledging 
the Ineffable Name. More prisons will be 
closed ; more penitentiaries demolished; more 
schools built and equipped, and Christian 
homes established. ‘These, we are convinced, 
are the purposes of Him who fed five thousand 
and yet had twelve baskets full of fragments 
remaining. 

III. And, lastly, this consoling thought 
of the abounding sufficiency of Divine re- 
sources is true in regard to personal needs, 
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We can all say, ‘“ Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us’; and not only helped us, but 
helped us bountifully. For God “ giveth 
liberally’; our “‘cup runneth over”; it is 
not half filled, or even brimming full; it is 
more than full. We could, most of us, live 
on less than we have. Our necessities have 
all been met, and undeserved luxuries have 
been bestowed upon us. Notwithstanding 
which, there are twelve baskets full of 
fragments remaining. Let fear and all its 
trembling kith and kin be evicted from heart 
and mind. Looking back, some of us may 
well wonder how our manifold necessities 
have been supplied through many and many 
a year. God’s protection has been vouchsafed. 
Life is full of risks; we are in peril with 
every breath we draw. The prick of a pin, 
the scratch of a thorn, a breath of air, a 
speck of dust—all these may be more potent 
than sword-thrust or cannon-shot for our 
destruction. Verily we live with the sword 
of Damocles suspended ever over our heads. 
And it is only by the good providence of 
God that the fragile hair by which it 
has been suspended all these years has 
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not been severed. What then? Are God’s 
resources for our preservation and protection 
exhausted ? Surely not. We may step out 
bravely, “‘ leaning upon the top of our staff,” 
which is the tested promise, “‘ He careth for 
you.” He who provided in the years gone 
by has twelve baskets of fragments still 
available. Shall we be so foolish as to 
manufacture fears and apprehensions ? 

Human bodies are sic fools, 

For a’ their colleges and schools, 


That when nae real ills perplex them 
They make enow themselves to vex them. 


May we be delivered from such folly and 
cowardice! The story is told of the eccentric 
preacher of old Surrey Chapel, Rowland Hill, 
that some one entrusted him with the sum 
of £100, which he was to bestow upon a 
poor saint. He did not think it wise to 
give this considerable sum all at once, so 
he sent it five pounds at a time, anonymously, 
and with a note containing these three words 
only, “More to follow.” So God has given 
us much; and with all He bestows He says 
to us, “More to follow.” There are twelve 
baskets full of fragments remaining. May 
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we not look for the constant supply of our 
soul’s nourishment? May not richer and 
fuller religious experiences be ours? What 
of such rapture and bliss that we shall scarce 
realise whether we are in the body or out 
of the body? Does not God save to the 
uttermost? Our pardon—may it not be 
abundant pardon, annihilating remorse and 
extinguishing gnawing fear? Whiter than 
snow—is not that the promise? Plenteous 
grace, the more abundant life, peace which 
passeth all understanding, joy unspeakable. 
What do we know of these experiences ? 
They are all possibilities; for though we 
have received much and experienced much, 
God has twelve baskets of fragments from 
which to supply us. It is said that there 
exists a model of St. Paul’s Cathedral as 
Sir Christopher Wren really intended it to 
be.. This model shows a much more elaborate, 
embellished, and beautiful structure than 
the one familiar to us. And the aim of 
those responsible is supposed to be to make 
the present building gradually approximate 
to the perfections of the designer’s model. 
Have we not to confess that the temple of 
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our characters has not yet attained to the 
great Architect’s design and purpose con- 
cerning us? Alas, that isso! Nevertheless, 
let us look steadfastly to Him, in order that 
He who hath begun a good work in us may 
perfect it until the day of Christ. 

And what of the eternal future? We 
have here received but of the few barley 
loaves and fishes. These have, indeed, been 
sweet to our spiritual taste. But the twelve 
baskets full in the glory that awaits us——! 

Tf our fellowship below 
In Jesus be so sweet, 

What heights of rapture shall we know, 
When round His throne we meet! 

* Hye hath not seen, nor eqr heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him.” 
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II 
SPOILT BY HONEY AND LEAVEN 


N the year 1855 Dr. Guthrie published a 
volume of sermons, entitled “ The 
Gospel in Ezekiel.” The very title suggests 
that, to those who have eyes to see, the New 
Testament is in the Old, the Gospel is hidden 
in the Law, the gracious Evangel of Jesus is 
enshrined in the dark chambers of Mosaic 
ordinances and symbols. We may confidently 
say, for example, that the Gospel can be 
discovered in Isaiah, in the Psalms, or in 
the Minor Prophets. And, certainly, in the 
neglected book of ‘Leviticus, the light of 
redemption shines. The Gospel is there, if 
anywhere, in the Old Testament; but it is 
the Gospel in symbol, in pictures, in illustra- 
tion. Emerson has said, “The tint of the 
flower proceeds from the root.” True it is 
17 2 
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that the crimson tint of the Gospel proceeds 
from the root of the law in which it was 
divinely planted. 

Now, there is a curious regulation in the 
book of Leviticus with regard to the pre- 
sentation of bread to the priest, and through 
the priest to Jehovah. This regulation pro- 
hibits the use of either leaven or honey in 
the offering thus presented. “Ye shall 
burn no leaven nor any honey in any offering 
of the Lord” (Lev. ii. 11). And, reflecting 
on this injunction, it would seem that there 
are hidden within it counsels which Chris- 
tians of to-day would do well to ponder. In 
the light of the New Testament we may 
perceive that this ordinance of long ago has 
penetrating significance for the present hour. 

I. Let us look, then, at the law as it 
stands. The Israelites were not allowed to 
mingle either leaven or honey with their 
meal offerings; for this reason, both leaven 
and honey would produce fermentation ; and 
fermentation meant corruption in the eyes of 
the Israelite. Indeed, in Eastern lands this 
was and is the general opinion. Illustra- 
tions might be produced, for instance, from 
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Plutarch’s “ Lives,” to show that fermentation 
produced by leaven was commonly regarded 
as spoiling and corrupting bread or other 
articles of food. Now, precisely what this 
leaven was we scarcely know. Not the balm 
or yeast familiar to the housewife and baker 
of to-day. But we do know that it was 
something sour, bitter, acrid, with the power 
of fermenting that in which it was placed. 
And none of this bitter leaven was to be 
mingled with the meal of which the bread 
for the offering to Jehovah was made. 

Nor, on the other hand, were they allowed 
to put honey into these offerings; and for 
the same reason. For, sweet though it was, 
honey tended to produce fermentation, and 
therefore to spoil the bread, so far as an 
offering to the Lord was concerned. We 
know, moreover, how scrupulously this regu- 
lation was observed, and we can picture to 
ourselves the minute and particular care that 
was taken to exclude the tiniest morsel of 
either leaven or honey from the bread which 
was to be placed on the altar. Just as a 
dead fly would cause a pot of precious oint- 
ment to stink, so the housewife knew well 
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that a speck of honey or leaven would vitiate 
the offering of “ unleavened bread,”’ and the 
priest would refuse it. Doubtless, in every 
household, the endeavour was made to keep 
the very letter of this law. 

Il. Now, would not this regulation lead 
the Israelites to reflection? Would it not 
awaken questioning in their minds? Cer- 
tainly the children, who are often like living, 
human notes of interrogation, would want to 
know the reason why ? And we may be sure 
that there was a deep spiritual purpose be- 
hind this ordinance. In this rule there was 
nothing merely arbitrary. God’s conditions 
are always most reasonable, even when some- 
times that reasonableness is not very obvious. 
Theologians of other days used sometimes to 
debate the question, “Is faith an arbitrary 
or a necessary condition of salvation ? yous 
is a tough inquiry, upon which the budding 
theologian might try his logical teeth. But 
the answer is unmistakable. Faith is not 
an arbitrary condition of salvation ; for the 
service God demands of us is “ reasonable 
service,” and faith accords with the loftiest 
reason and soundest logic. We cannot con- 
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ceive God so trifling with men as to: impose 
an arbitrary, fantastic, or grotesque condi- 
tion in a matter of such tremendous import 
as the salvation of the soul. So here, His 
condition as to leaven and honey is not 
arbitrary, but is really most reasonable and 
significant of much. 

Look at it in the light of the New Testa- 
ment. We remember how Christ exhorted 
His disciples to “‘ beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees.’” And St. Paul 
echoes the same word when he implores the 
Corinthians to exclude the “ leaven of malice 
and wickedness” from their church-life, and 
to become as the “unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” A 

Considered evangelically, this Levitical 
ordinance means that God cannot accept 
any man who cherishes in his heart those 
bitter feelings which leaven so well sym- 
bolises. What did Christ Himself say? 
Speaking to the man who was taking his 
gift to the altar, and who recollects that 
there is a feud between himself and his 
brother, does not the Saviour exclaim, “First 
be reconciled to thy brother; then come and 
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offer thy gift”? Exactly. “ Put away all 
strife and contention, cast out every particle 
of bitter leaven from your heart, or God 
cannot receive you.” And all who have had 
to deal with penitents know that, not in- 
frequently, this very thing stands in the way 
of a contrite sinner’s acceptance. An in- 
quiry-room worker may have dealt with a 
penitent, making use of all the persuasion 
and instruction which experience suggests. 
Prayer and Scripture are brought to the task, 
and everything is done to explain the simple 
way of salvation through repentance and 
faith. Notwithstanding which, the penitent 
makes no progress, but still remains in gloom 
and distress. The worker is baffled and per- 
plexed. But, suddenly, the point above 
mentioned is recollected. And the helper 
puts the question, “Have you a quarrel 
with anybody? Are you living on cordial 
terms with all your friends?” Ah! the 
finger has been put upon the very spot. 
Here is the secret of the penitent’s stumbling 
on the pathway to salvation; there is bitter 
leaven in his heart. The seeker confesses 
that he has not spoken to a brother or a 
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sister for years. The brother or sister had 
once done him a gross injustice. ‘“ He is not 
going to humble himself to them, and try 
to unravel the tangle. Not he.” “Ah, 
well,” responds the helper, ‘‘ then you cannot 
be received; God cannot save you; for He 
will have no bitter leaven mingled with any 
offering to Himself. If you cherish these 
angry feelings you must take the awful 
consequences. There must be no leaven in 
any offering to the Lord.” Is ‘not this a 
present-day, practical application of the 
ancient law? 

But, further. Honey also is to be excluded 
from the offering. And this would seem to 
indicate a peril of an opposite character. 
Honey, of course, is sweet. Indeed, it was 
used for many purposes where the housewife 
of to-day uses sugar. Sugar is never men- 
tioned in the Bible, and undoubtedly honey 
was in common use for sweetening many 
articles of diet where sugar would now be 
employed. But it was to be carefully kept 
out of the unleavened bread. What this 
restriction suggests is obvious. Indeed, the 
penetrating moral suggestiveness of the 
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whole text is poetically put in a few lines 
of a hymn (probably by one of the Wesleys) : 
From nature’s different mixtures free, 
Honey the joy, and grief the leaven, 
I bring my sacrifice to Thee, 
Jesus, my great High Priest in heaven. 
That God my offering may receive, 
I set my heart on things above, 


The sour of worldly sorrow leave, 
The cloying sweets of creature love. 


And as to the exclusion of honey from the 
offerings, are there not many people who 
seem to imagine that if only they can sweeten 
their character somewhat, God will then 
accept them? They go about “to establish 
their own righteousness.” Paul himself was 
a melancholy example of this tendency. 
Hear him. “ Circumcised the eighth day, of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the 
law, a Pharisee ; concerning zeal, persecuting 
the church; touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, blameless.” What a 
luscious mass of moral honey to be sure! 
But it was only when he came to count all 
these things loss, only when he cast out the 
honey of his own imagined rectitude and 
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virtue, that he was accepted by God. Was 
it not the same with Wesley? How he 
sought by scrupulous observance of ordi- 
nances and intense ardour in good works 
to approve himself unto God! But it was 
not until he understood the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith that his heart was ‘“ strangely 
warmed,” and he was started on his unique 
career as an evangelist proclaiming salvation 
“apart from the law.” That is, he found 
acceptance and stepped into his place in 
the Kingdom of God only when he sought 
salvation as a humble penitent knowing that 
he had no merit. He put away “honey” 
from his heart, and then only the great High 
Priest accepted him. 

This message is perennially required. 
Perhaps some who read these lines need the 
immemorial admonition. Rightly understood, 
there is profound truth in the line: 

Cast your deadly doing down. 
And the words of Luther’s sonorous hymn 
expresses the same fundamental truth : 


Tis through Thy love alone we gain 
The pardon of our sin. 

The strictest life is but in vain, 
Our works can nothing win, 
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That none should boast himself of aught, 
But own in fear Thy grace hath wrought 
What in him seemeth righteous. 


III. Further, this old-world law finds an 
application in Christian character and service. 
We must be watchful lest leaven or honey 
find its way into our offerings of service. 
Does not every one who has experience of 
Christian work know how easy it is for bitter 
leaven to insinuate itself into the holiest 
of sacrifice and toil? ‘* Which of us shall 
be greatest ?”? The bitter spirit of rivalry, 
jealousy, and envy—who has not seen it 
leavening the whole lump and causing a 
ferment in a church? May the good Spirit 
enable Christian workers everywhere to keep 
out that acrid leaven. For if it finds its 
way into our efforts, those efforts cannot be 
acceptable to that God in whom, as a Trinity, 
there is the most absolute harmony and 
concord. Even in the highest offices of the 
Church the injunction is sometimes needed. 
Is jealousy unknown among those who ad- 
monish, instruct, and comfort their flocks 
from the pulpit? In “quires and places 
where they sing” is, or is not, this word 
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to be emphasised? Let those who have had 
experience answer. ‘“ Priest praising priest 
—what a miracle!” says a Hindoo proverb. 
Preacher praising preacher, leader eulogising 
leader, singer commending singer—is that so 
rare as to be a miracle? Oh for the quick 
eye and the swift, strong hand to keep 
out the leaven from our service of the Most 
High! We have read that a very small 
amount of sodium, or even common salt, 
finding its way into molten aluminium, will 
prevent that metal from taking and retaining 
the beautiful lustre which, when pure, it is 
capable of receiving. And, just so, a very 
small morsel of “leaven” in the heart—how 
it will mar the lovely lustre of Christian 
sanctity! Beware of the leaven. 

Nor, on the other hand, are we to allow 
honey to intrude itself into our work for the 
Master. It is possible to be active and 
energetic in the work of the church, and 
for all the activity and energy to be marred 
by a spirit of self-complacency, self-approval, 
and self-adulation; that is, to find the sweet- 
ness of our work in the cloying consciousness 
that we are very virtuous, very self-denying, 
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patterns of all saintly excellence and zeal. 
Ah me! and so the “ honey ”’ spoils the sacri- 
fice. The Jews are said to have a proverb 
that God is better pleased with adverbs than 
with nouns. What does it mean? God 
looks not only upon the thing done, but 
mainly upon how it is done. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. Better to make a micro- 
scopic examination of all our motives than 
allow a particle of honey to corrupt and 
mar our service. 

And in our actual gifts to God’s work 
the same searching law must be applied. 
Let us not give “ grudgingly or of necessity.’ 
Let us not spoil our contributions and sub- 
scriptions by a bitter and murmuring spirit. 
We must keep the leaven from mingling 
with the gold and silver which we offer to 
God. Nor must any honey be mixed there- 
with either. It is possible to give donations 
with one eye upon our own generosity and 
the other upon some brother’s real or 
imagined illiberality. ‘“ When thou doest 
alms, let not your left hand know what your 
right hand doeth.” That does not mean that 
we are to conceal our charities from the 
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public eye; it means something far more 
searching. Our left hands are parts of our- 
selves. We are not to let ourselves know 
what we are doing. 

And where shall we find the secret of 
attaining to these heights? Where indeed ? 
We have only the old answer to that inquiry : 
the power to do these things can only be 
discovered beneath the shadow of the Cross. 
We do not make too much of it; but it is 
surely significant that Passion Week was the 
week of unleavened bread. Christ offered 
Himself for our sins. And was there either 
bitter leaven or sweet honey in Him? Was 
He not holy, harmless, and undefiled? “I 
find no fault in Him”: His judge’s word 
is echoed as the truth down all the ages. 
His life was stainless. And gazing upon 
the Crucified, we receive power to live His 
life. For— 


Neither passion nor pride 
Thy cross can abide, 
But melt in the fountain that streams from Thy side ; 
Let Thy life-giving blood 
Remove all my load, 
And purge my foul conscience and bring me to God. 
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i SOUND mind in a sound body” has 
been recognised for centuries as one 
of life’s chief blessings. And, verily, much 
can be said as to the advantages of a life 
emancipated from bodily or mental affliction ; 
but in the 119th Psalm (verse 71) the singer 
chants the praise of bad health. “It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted,” he cries. 
He recognises that tangible benefits have 
accrued from weakness, suffering, and pain. 
Now this is surely worth thinking about; 
for most people know something of affliction. 
And the point for us to consider is how to 
extract some profit from these experiences. 
In Peter Mackenzie’s fine phrase, we must 
have eyes to discern “the advantage of dis- 
advantage.” Accepted in the right spirit, 
33 3 
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utilised as it may be, affliction can be 
transfigured into benediction. 

I. It is a commonplace of history and ex- 
perience that affliction often mellows and 
perfects the character. In teaching certain 
young singing birds to pour forth their 
melodies, it is customary to darken the cage. 
So, sometimes, an all-wise God casts the pall 
of affliction over our lives, in order that 
powers and virtues may be developed which 
otherwise would remain latent. A poet has 
put the question : 

Is it true, O God in heaven, that the highest suffer most, 

That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 

That the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of 

the strain ? 

And if the inquiry so made but illustrates 
the ease with which questions may be put, 
and the difficulty there is in answering them, 
it is yet true enough that some of the 
world’s best work has been done by those 
who have endured life-long suffering. The 
palmary instance, of course, is the Apostle 
who knew what it was to be tortured by a 
“thorn in the flesh.” Thrice he implored 
the Lord to pluck out that thorn; but it 
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could not be. And in spite of that affliction, 
whatever it was, how much St. Paul 
achieved ! 

It is a fact, then, that the world’s invalids 
are often astonishing examples of fortitude 
and successful endeavour. The late Cecil 
Rhodes was not, perhaps, a man whose 
career was blameless and harmless; but he 
knew how to toil terribly, and he has left 
his mark on a continent. Is it not therefore 
instructive to remember that from a child 
he was a weakling? Throughout his life he 
was never free from ailment or disease. His 
pathetic last words were, “So little done; 
so much to do.” But, indeed, he aimed at 
much, and performed much; and that in 
spite of being handicapped by poor health. 
Other instances crowd into the memory, and 
one or two may be mentioned here, because 
it is so apt to be forgotten, in the case of 
a host of men who have made their names 
famous, that their success was achieved with 
one hand tied behind them by remorseless 
ill-health. Think of Calvin. He died in his 
prime, at fifty-three, and his last years were 
years of terrible bodily pain. But what 
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colossal tasks he carried through, and what 
a name he left behind him! Even Metho- 
dists, who, theologically, are not disciples of 
Calvin, yet owe more than is sometimes 
acknowledged to that intellectual and 
theological giant. Richard Baxter, of Kidder- 
minster—how fragrant his name is, even 
afer the lapse of more than three centuries. 
Yet throughout his ministry he was tormented 
by very indifferent health. At the age of 
twenty-three he preached his trial sermons 
as a candidate for holy orders; but the duty 
was an indescribable ordeal to him. And 
he suffered much from beginning to end of 
his life. Yet he changed the character of 
Kidderminster by his preaching and pastoral 
toil, and his name and fame are imperish- 
able. Think of Robert Hall, the illustrious 
Baptist minister of Bristol and Cambridge. 
His life was one long battle with bodily 
weakness, and his pulpit was not infre- 
quently a torture-rack to him. Nevertheless, 
he moulded the minds, comforted the souls, 
and helped to redeem the lives of many 
during a long ministry. Was not Pope, the 
poet, deformed and asthmatical F Recall the 
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career of Thomas Hood, the prince of English 
humorists. With every dawn he knew that 
pain and weakness would be his daily com- 
panions ; for he was of a consumptive family, 
and himself died of the fell scourge before 
he was forty-six. Wilkie Collins endured 
martyrdom from rheumatism and gout in 
the eyes; yet what models of cheerful 
literature his books are? Mrs. Browning 
was a prisoner of the sickroom for years. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. wrote some of his 
brightest and most lilting melodies between 
paroxysms of agony. And these examples 
might be paralleled a thousand times from 
every department of life. Again and yet 
again, the afflicted set an example of industry 
and zealous labour to the healthy and strong. 
Ready enough would many of this great host 
of the world’s weak ones have been to declare, 
“Tt is good for me that I have been afflicted,”’ 
for in affliction they have learnt— 


How sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong. 
Let all such, therefore, as know something 
of affliction be inspired by the examples 
quoted. In every life there is opportunity for 
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service, and there is no room for paralysing 
despair. “Accept your sufferings. Strength 
is perfected in weakness.” So said one of 
England’s greatest physicians. And it is 
sound advice. Professor Drummond, in his 
travels, met with a curious insect of the 
glow-worm order. And the singular thing 
about it was that if it were pressed and 
crushed it would shine brighter than ever. 
So sometimes God permits His children to 
be oppressed by affliction; but it is only 
that they may shine the brighter. 

II. Another benefit which frequently 
emerges as a result of affliction is the creation 
of sympathy. It is unquestionable that some 
people who are unsympathetic, and do not 
know it, would have developed the most 
desirable quality—a quick, penetrating, and 
sensitive sympathy—if they had had some 
experience of affliction. There exists a hand- 
ful of people who have never known a day’s 
sickness in their lives. Enviable mortals! 
But such are not always the most helpful 
visitors in the sick-chamber. How they 
march blunderingly into the room! The 
very furniture rattles and shakes, to the 
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distraction of the poor invalid. And:in what 
a trombone tone they speak! If they pray, 
it would almost seem as if God were asleep 
and needed to be awakened by vociferous 
pleadings. And the topics which they select 
for conversation—could anything be more 
out of place? And what an unconscionable 
time they stay! When the door at last 
closes upon them, and they depart, humming 
loudly, if not whistling, and with a happy 
consciousness of duty well done, the poor 
tortured sufferer might almost be forgiven 
if he wished that the well-meaning specimen 
of lifelong robustness might have but just 
one week in bed! Others then might after- 
wards be led to say, “It,is good for him 
that he has been afflicted.” | 
This, then, may be the explanation of 
much affliction which is permitted to come 
to us. Suffering is more often than not ex- 
ceedingly difficult to account for. In cases 
where young, useful, and much-needed men 
and women are suddenly struck down and 
condemned to the sickroom or the invalid’s 
couch, we inevitably ask, “Why?” And 
sometimes it would seem that we might as 
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well ask the north wind, for any satisfactory 
answer that we get. Nothwithstanding 
which, a part, at least, of that answer is, 
“Experience of affliction is the only means 
by which a real and deep sympathy for others 
can be created.” A well-known writer has 
said: “It would be a poor result of all 
our anguish and wrestling if we won nothing 
at the end of it—if we could return to the 
same blind loves, the same _ self-confident 
blame, the same light thoughts of human 
suffering, the same frivolous gossip over 
blighted human lives, the same feeble sense 
of the unknown, towards which we have 
sent irrepressible cries in our loneliness. 
Let us rather be thankful that our sorrow 
lives in us as an indestructible force, only 
changing its form and passing from pain into 
sympathy.” 

Further, we cannot consider this aspect 
of affliction without recalling the profound 
sympathy of Christ. Truly He was the 
sympathising Saviour. The question arises, 
Was this sympathy in part owing to His 
own experience? May we not reverently 
submit a few questions? Was Jesus Christ 
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a strong and robust man? Did He not 
know much of affliction? ‘‘ He was afflicted.” 
“In all our afflictions He was _ afflicted.” 
*“He bare our sicknesses.” The Captain 
of our salvation was made “perfect through 
suffering.”” What does it all mean? Observe 
how frequently it was necessary for Christ 
to rest awhile. At the well of Sychar, “ being 
wearied, He sat thus on the well.” He was 
more exhausted than His disciples who had 
journeyed with Him; for they were quite 
able to take a further walk into the city 
to buy food. Again, in the last agony Christ 
sweat, as it were, great drops of blood. Was 
it an indication of physical weakness? He 
was too weak to carry His,cross. He died 
first of the three on the hill called Golgotha. 
Again we ask, What does it all indicate? 
Traditionally we know that our Saviour was 
regarded as One who (if we may slightly alter 
a familiar couplet)— 
Knows what sore affictvon means, 
For He has felt the same. 

In any case, we know well that sufferers 
always found in Jesus a sympathising friend. 
And if we desire to cultivate this precious 
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virtue we can only do so as we drink in the 
very spirit of the Master. 

If e’er we charm a soul in pain, 

His is the keynote of the strain. 

III. Lastly, it is matter of experience 
that the highest good possible to mankind 
often follows affliction. Naaman’s leprosy 
led him to Elisha and through Elisha he 
heard of the true God. The blind and deaf 
and afflicted of Christ’s day were brought 
into contact with Him through their sick- 
nesses, and often they received salvation as 
well as healing. Salvation of the soul has 
been the issue of bodily affliction not once, 
or twice, but a thousand times. 

And, concluding the whole matter, is it 
not an unspeakable comfort to remember 
that there is a city of which it is declared 
that “no inhabitant shall say, I am sick” ? 
A well-known booklet is entitled, “A City 
without a Church.” Yes. And that City 
will be minus many things with which 
dwellers in earthly cities have been familiar. 
It will be a City without a physician, a 
City without affliction, for none shall say 
*T am sick,” 
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IV 
DELIVERANCE FROM WILD OXEN 


: ROM the horns of the wild oxen Thou 
hast answered me!” * exclaims the 
Psalmist (Psalm xxii. 21, R.V.). What does 
he mean? Is it that, literally, he has been 
pursued and mangled by a herd of wild 
oxen? We know that these fierce creatures, 
somewhat resembling buffaloes, and noted for 
the prodigious length and strength of their 
horns, were denizens of Bible-lands, centuries 
ago. Had the Psalmist actually been assailed 
by some of them? No, surely. But he had 
doubtless been a witness of the frightful 
onslaught of these animals upon a flock of 
defenceless sheep or goats. He had heard 
the piteous bleating of the lambs as they 
were being mauled by wild oxen. And what 
* Readers of “Mark Rutherford” will remember that this 
was Zachariah Coleman’s favourite text. See “ The Revolution 


in Tanner’s Lane,” p. 105. 
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he means is, that he has gone through certain 
terrible experiences in life, which could 
only be compared to being in a similar 
desperate case. He had been in circum- 
stances in which human help could not be 
obtained, and where, if it had been proffered 
it would have been in vain. Yet he cries, 
“From the horns of the wild oxen Thou 
hast answered me.” When he “looked for 
some to pity, but there was none,” then he 
groaned in his anguish to God, and he was 
heard and delivered. 

And truly, there are few who do not know 
what it thus means to be under the horns 
of the wild oxen. To be at the mercy of 
cruel and relentless circumstances; to be 
suddenly assailed by misfortune ; to be hurled 
into an agonising position from which self- 
extrication is impossible, and in which no 
human power, however lovingand sympathetic, 
can be of any avail whatever—do any escape 
such assaults of fortune? Nevertheless, the 
word stands sure, and it is confirmed by a 
myriad witnesses, that from the horns of the 
wild oxen there is possibility of deliverance ; 
for “ earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot 
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heal,” and God answers and rescues when 
friends can only helplessly wail and sigh. 

I. Now some of Lirn’s Orpinary Ex- 
PERIENCES are symbolised by this expression 
as to the horns of the wild oxen. 

Business affairs will sometimes become 
so difficult that a man finds himself in a 
position where ruin apparently cannot be 
averted. Verily, in such a case a commercial 
man knows what it means to be bruised 
and mangled by the horns of wild oxen. 
Commerce is often [subject to influences 
which the individual trader or merchant 
cannot control; and yet these influences may 
mean disaster for him. Unforeseen, and 
unforeseeable, changes may seriously and 
swiftly diminish the volume of trade done; 
the while expenses remain the same. Failure 
on the part of others may fling a business 
man into a quagmire of embarrassment. 
And this in spite of prudence and industry 
in all his affairs. What then? Is the 
worried and perplexed man of commerce to 
turn desperate? Shall he yield to diabolical 
suggestions which would lure him to the 
adoption of dishonest tricks of trade? No, 
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surely. But all the same the temptation 
will be felt. Fortified by grace that man 
indeed must be, who, though the birds of 
temptation fly about his head, yet does not 
allow them to build their nests in his hair. 
Let such a man assuredly believe that only 
along the pathway of integrity will the gate 
open into the fields of prosperity. Said a 
business man to the present writer on one 
occasion: “Several times in the course of 
my business life I have come face to face 
with a blank wall. There was no climbing 
over it; there was no getting round it; there 
was no door through it. An impassable 
barrier to success blocked my way. But at 
such times I sought Divine guidance, and, 
invariably, succour has come; the wall has 
fallen flat before me, and I continue to this 
day.” And it cannot be doubted that 
thousands of harassed but conscientious and 
Godfearing business men could confirm that 
testimony. God hears and delivers even from 
the horns of wild oxen. It should never be 
forgotten. Men of business who, to extricate 
themselves from difficulty, have sought the 
aid of the extortionate financier and the bill 
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discounter, have often had to learn the 
bitter lesson that such are not ways of 
deliverance from wild oxen. Mr. Samuel 
Smith, in his fascinating book entitled “ My 
Life Work,” speaks of the chronic poverty 
into which some cotton brokers fell who specu- 
lated wildly in the days of the cotton famine. 
“It was pitiable to see men who had bought 
fine mansions and costly picture galleries 
hanging about ‘the flags’ (in Liverpool) on 
the chance of borrowing a guinea from an 
old friend.”” And he plainly hints that it 
was rash speculation, rather than business 
conducted on Christian principles, which had 
wrecked such men. On the other hand it 
may be remembered that when the Cornish 
mining town of Camborne was threatened 
with practical extinction, in the middle of 
the last century, it was godly Captain 
Charles Thomas through whose sagacity and 
perseverance a terrible catastrophe was averted. 
And he was an old-fashioned Methodist who 
depended utterly upon the Divine help for 
deliverance in the time of difficulty. Would 
that every business man would believe that 
when a herd of wild oxen, in the shape of 
4 
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business embarrassments, assails him, the 
prospect of rescue is not to be abandoned 
until he has cried unto God. For— 


In man’s most dark extremity, 
Oft succour dawns from heaven. 
- Impaired health is sometimes the form 
in which wild oxen fall upon men. Sickness 
flings itself on humanity in a hundred dread 
shapes. The man whose boast it has been 
that he has never known a day’s illness in 
his life, finds himself suddenly tripped up 
and beaten down beneath the sharp horns 
of ill-health. The horror of the situation 
sends an icy chill to the very heart. The 
actual pain may be hard to bear. The ex- 
pense may be a consideration. But these 
are a featherweight compared with the 
anxiety and apprehension on account of 
dear ones, which sickness so often brings. 
An apparently minor ailment refuses to 
yield to simple treatment, and a visit to 
a specialist is ordered. From the house of 
that physician the ailing one emerges with 
white lips and haggard features; he has 
heard his sentence to lifelong suffering. Or 
the medical man gives his verdict: ‘‘ There 
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is nothing for it but an operation.” Are 
such times and words ever forgotten by those 
concerned? There is the inevitable risk, be 
the surgeon ever so skilful. The patient 
is charged to put his worldly affairs in order. 
Kith and kin feel that the door which closes 
upon the operating room may be the door of 
death. What then? “From the horns of 
the wild oxen Thou hast answered me.” 
There are many who can testify that the 
words are true in the hour of human ex- 
tremity. Hear one who suffered much and 
long. Assailed by a malady which baffled 
the physicians, his doctors and his family 
gave him up to die, and he himself aban- 
doned all hope of recovery.. In a published 
account of his illness and restoration he says: 
*T had got to a place where science said, 
‘I can do no more for you.’ I had the 
tenderest of nursing, a loving care that day 
by day knew no intermission: I had all 
the kind attentions that affection could 
suggest or friendship could secure; I had 
a room flooded with sunshine, with a lovely 
sweep from my window across to the Welsh 
hills; but all this seemed powerless to stay 
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the malady, or to retard the advance of the 
dark inevitable. How, then, do you account 
for the change, this singular rebound into 
health? If I eliminate from the problem 
the Divine power and will I cannot account 
for it. .. . But I do not care to eliminate 
the Divine power.” And he goes on to speak 
of the prayers that were unceasingly offered 
for him, and of his conviction that it was 
in answer to these prayers that he was 
restored to health. From the horns of the 
wild oxen God rescued him, and for several 
years since he has been exercising a conspicu- 
ously successful ministry in the Methodist 
Church. And such an experience is by no 
means without parallels. Let the suffering 
believe this. Not that always there is granted 
such a complete recovery as is above re- 
counted. But God answers. The horns of 
the wild oxen may leave wounds and scars 
which never heal; but an answer is given 
which brings tranquillity of mind. 


For ills and woes He may not cure, 
He kindly trains us to endure. 


And men learn not only to believe on Him, 
but to suffer for His sake. 
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Moreover, Death is the grim guise in which 
the wild oxen inevitably fall upon men, 
and no earthly power can stay them. No 
weapon of science or love can ward off their 
assault for ever, and the moment will come 
to us all when we shall feel the hot breath 
of the wild oxen of death upon our brow. 
What then? Even in that moment we shall 
neither be forsaken nor left; for then God 
will answer us. The Saviour (of whom, pre- 
eminently, this psalm is written) knew what 
it was to be under the terrible horns of these 
wild oxen. Yet he died serenely, knowing 
that His Father heard Him when he said, 
“Into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 
No man will ever know so cruel a death 
as that; and when the last of life’s wild 
oxen assail us, we may calmly let them 
have their way with us; for, let them do 
with us what they will, they cannot thrust 
us out of our Father’s hands. Yea, the 
day may dawn when we shall welcome these 
wild oxen and look eagerly for their approach, 
when the sound of their roaring will be as 
heaven’s music in our ears. As Scotland’s 
greatest writer said, when he heard of the 
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death of a friend: “I could wish it had 
been Sir Walter!’”? Death shall have neither 
terrors nor sting for us; for we know that 
redeeming love has prepared a place for 
us, and the horns of wild oxen will but 
cast us into Paradise. As R. D. Blackmore 
sang : 

In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 

When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow dim, 


And pain has exhausted every limb— 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 


And shall not trust in vain. 

II. Some of Lirz’s SprrirvuaL EXPERIENCES 
are symbolised by this expression as to the 
horns of the wild oxen. 

Temptation, for example. In this guise 
wild oxen constantly assail men. Bunyan 
said, when speaking of his conflicts with the 
adversary: “He did not play with me.” 
And truly, “the evil one,” from whom, in 
the Lord’s prayer, we crave to be delivered, 
does not play with us when he tempts. Dr. 
Wace says in one of his works: “ Few things 
are more striking, in considering our Lord’s 
teaching, than the earnestness with which, 
again and again, He dwells on the danger of 
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temptation. The one human soul that over- 
came all temptation was also the one human 
soul—it does not seem too much to say—that 
dreaded it most.” In Hebrews xi., as it has 
been pointed out, “ were tempted” is placed 
between ‘“‘ were sawn asunder,” and ‘“‘ were 
slain with the sword,” in the enumeration of 
the manifold trials of old-time heroes of the 
faith. As though being “tempted” were 
equal to being “sawn asunder ” and being 
“slain with the sword.” And it is true. 

Ask the young man, earnestly desirous of 
living a life unstained by a great city’s cor- 
ruptions. Is it easy for him to turn aside 
from the gaiety and glitter of questionable 
places of amusement, and, instead, give him- 
self to serious study or philanthropic work 
during his leisure hours? 

Here is a factory girl with temperance 
principles. She is surrounded by companions 
who make it a practice to “ take something ” 
every day. She toils in the same enervating 
atmosphere; she is subject to similar lassi- 
tude and faintness. Is not the temptation 
to break her pledge veritably a struggling 
under the horns of wild oxen? And what 
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shall we say of the godly soldier in the 
barrack room; or of the Christian sailor on 
the lower deck ? Who can compute what is 
resisted when moral victories are won in 
these spheres of life? A reformed drunkard 
averred that the torture of the struggle to 
shun the intoxicating cup could only be 
compared, he thought, to being literally 
skinned alive. And thousands of victors in 
the soul’s gladiatorial combats testify that it 
has only been the cry to God which has 
availed to deliver from temptation ; but the 
witness is emphatic that from the horns of 
wild oxen God answers. For He is “able to 
succour them that are tempted.” 

Doubt, again, is often the shape which the 
wild oxen assume in their assaults. Now not 
all believers are assailed by intellectual mis- 
giving as to Christian doctrine. A rock in 
the midst of a rushing river is not more 
unmoved by the passing current than are many 
believers by the objections of the scientist 
and rationalist. Probably the majority of 
Christians are thus established in the faith. 
There was only one doubter among the 
twelve disciples. But, all the same, there 
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are some sincere souls who have really been 
tortured under the horns of wild oxen in 
this respect. John the Baptist so lost faith, 
while he was in the dungeon of Macheerus, 
that -he sent messengers to Jesus saying: 
* Art thou He that should come, or look 
we for another?” The seer who had been 
the herald of the Lamb of God faltered and 
fainted. And if Thomas was the only dis- 
ciple who doubted, he was one, and he stands 
as a type of not a few godly persons who 
have writhed under the horns of wild oxen 
in this form. 

The matter is sometimes serious enough. 
Dr. Punshon spoke eloquently of atheism and 
unbelief as having received their death blow. 
That was years ago, and had that suffering 
orator lived until the present day, he would 
have discovered that in the seventies unbelief 
was merely stunned and not slain. So that 
to-day we witness the spectacle of rationalistic 
publications, which hurl flouts and jeers at 
orthodox believers, issuing from the cheap 
press by the ten thousand. What then ? 
Why, surely, from the horns of these wild 
oxen there is deliverance. A distinguished 
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minister speaks thus of his own experience 
in this regard: “I remember a time when 
my faith had vanished from me. I had read. 
myself into a fog; committed myself to the 
guidance of authors who had proved Judas 
Iscariots to me, who betrayed me with a 
kiss. A haze and bewilderment hung over 
the New Testament; and in my misery I 
still had to preach when I was sure of 
nothing. I could not put out my hand and 
say with confidence, ‘This and this is truth.’ 
But I determined I would read no more. 
I would take the Gospel of St. John, and 
keep myself to that. And I did. I opened 
no other book for months. I saturated my 
soul with St John, got it into my blood and 
bones. And listen! it healed me; my faith 
came back again to me; my soul was restored 
to me.” Exactly. From the horns of the 
wild oxen God answered him; and that 
minister lived to become the Chairman of 
the Congregational Union. 

The lesson obviously is, that our doubts 
must be fought in the atmosphere of prayer. 
And if, after all, some mysteries still re- 
main—as they inevitably will—there is 
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nevertheless the possibility of a life of calm 
and steadfast devotion to Christ. 

Conviction of Sin is another spiritual ex- 
perience in which the only real help can 
come from God; and it is so agonising an 
experience at times that it can only be 
compared to being under the horns of wild 
oxen. We have known cases in which the 
struggle and anguish of conviction have con- 
tinued for long periods and have been accom- 
panied by strong crying and tears, yea, indeed, 
by positive bodily suffering. That famous 
Methodist preacher of the last century, Dr. 
Robert Newton, passed through weeks of 
torture before he was delivered from the 
horns of wild oxen in this respect; and though 
he tells of seeking the prayers of good men, 
he yet found that the answer of peace came 
from God alone. Of Bunyan it has been 
truly said that it was “through a terrible 
process of agony and frenzy that he came 
to have an experience of spiritual illumina- 
tion and grace. . . . He trembled whole days 
together, with fear of death and judgment. 
He had, indeed, a narrow escape of death, 
and after the ordeal was over it was 
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many years before he recovered from its 
effects.” 

And these experiences have been duplicated 
a thousand times. Even an apostle had to 
cry, “ Who shall deliver me?” And he 
learned that deliverance could only come 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Out of 
the horrible pit no man can lift himself; 
nor can any human hand rescue him. 

Some there are who invite troubled souls 
to the confessional that they may recount 
their sins to the priest and thus may be 
absolved. Nay, it is usurping Divine pre- 
rogatives for frail mortals to claim power of 
absolution. God is “ready to forgive,” and 
He only can forgive iniquity, transgression, 
and sin. Let any anxious soul who may 
read these lines believe it. From the horns 
of the wild oxen of conviction God will 
answer; and the answer shall mean glorious 
deliverance and an experience of “ the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God.” Such 
will then be able to sing: 


Of His deliverance I will boast, 
Till all that are distressed, 
From my example comfort take, 
And charm their griefs to rest. 
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And so, through all those bitter experiences - 
of life in which we realise our utter help- 
lessness, we may be saved from despair by 
the assurance that from the horns of wild 
oxen God answers. As a deeply thoughtful 
writer has said: “The consolation is, that 
around us are healing powers and agencies, 
that our nature is not organised for per- 
manent misery, that the good God above has 
salves for our wounds, which, if we are only 
able to live through the critical moment, 
will in due time reach them, and make life, 
if not happy, at least bearable.” So through 
all— 

Patient we listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound His voice of cheer. 
And it is certain that in one way the 
answer will come to the faithful, though the 
Father bear long with them. Is there not a 
land of which it is written: ‘No lion shall 
be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up 
thereon, it shall not be found there”? Yes, 
indeed, and in that land of green pastures and 
still waters we shall never be terrified by the 
thunder of the hoofs of wild oxen, never shall 
we writhe and groan under their cruel horns. 
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THE VISION OF PERFECTION 
% \ \ ] HEN that which is perfect is come! ” 


cries the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. _ 


xiil. 10). And Ave can well imagine the 
wistful gleam in his eye as he discerned, 
far off, the vision of the day which should 
see the abolition of all that was partial—the 
hour when “that which is perfect’? should 


no longer be a dream, but a,solid reality. _— 
And not only an apostle, but{many seers 


of visions and dreamers of dreams have been 
inspired by that 


Hope which paints the future fair, 


of which Scott sang; and they have yearned 

and toiled for that time when imperfection 

in its myriad forms should cease to be. 

Nearly four centuries ago, Sir Thomas More, 

in his “ Utopia,” dreamed of an England 
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redeemed from corruption, tyranny, and un- 
righteousness ; while in modern days Edward 
Bellamy, in his “ Looking Backward,” has 
drafted an outline of the city of the future 
in which there should be no shadows, and: 
from which sorrow and tears should be 
evicted. ‘When that which is perfect is 
come!” The ideal has haunted many noble 
and prophetic souls in all ages, and not least 
those who professed and called themselves 
Christians. They have dared to sing: 


I believe in love’s renewing 
All that sin has swept away ; 
Leaven-like its work pursuing, 
Night by night and day by day: 
In the power of its remoulding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection—I believe. 


And because we look for the dawn of the 
perfect day, we may profitably consider what 
effect our hope should have upon present, 
practical, everyday life. 

I. If that which is perfect is still to come, 
it implies the present imperfection of things. 
Now, to accept life as it actually is, is to 
discover one of the main secrets of peace. 
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“T have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, therein to be content,” exclaims the 
Apostle, who had the vision of perfection 
ever before him. Yes. He accepted life’s 
limitations and did not impotently rebel 
against the inevitable. A wise course, surely, 
in a world where “that which is perfect” 
is in the hazy distance ahead of us. Let 
no one be so sanguine as to believe that 
perfection is within the grasp of our out- 
stretched hands. 


Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be, 


So Pope admonishes us in his “Essay on 
Man”’; and if, perhaps, “nor e’er shall be” 
is too short-sighted a wail, yet the earlier 
words are true enough—perfection is not in 
the present, nor has it existed in the past— 
except, indeed, in regard to Him in whom 
even His foes could discover no fault. 

Let us apply the thought in one or two 
practical directions. 

In the various relations of life it will be 
well if we never forget the present state of 
imperfection under which we live. In the 
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mutual relationship of master and servant, 
for example. Here it were folly, indeed, to 
look for perfection, either on the one side 
or the other. Perfect servants and employés 
are not to be discovered in this world. And, 
if they could be obtained from among angelic 
hosts, it is to be feared that angelic wings 
might be either too long, or too short, or 
that some other deficiency would soon mani- 
fest itself to the critical gaze of employers. 
Imperfection being inevitable in servants, 
until “that which is perfect is come,” we 
may ask what should be the attitude of 
master or mistress towards employé or ser- 
vant. Surely that of being—as Matthew 
Prior long ago put it—“to their virtues very 
kind, and to their faults a little blind.” 
Masters and mistresses must steadfastly set 
their eyes upon whatever excellences their 
paid helpers may possess; and it is strange, 
indeed, if they have no virtues whatever. 
Nor need those who pay wages be morbidly 
conscious of blemishes in the character and 
service of those to whom the wages are paid. 
“J praise you!” exclaims St. Paul, in this 
very letter. He had some stern things to 
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say to these Corinthians; yet their mani- 
fold deficiencies did not occupy the whole 
field of his vision, so that he could see 
nothing of what was good in them. In this, 
as in many other respects, employers may 
well be imitators of St. Paul. Masters must 
ever remember that they “also have a Master 
in heaven.” 

Likewise, with regard to the view which 
servants take of masters and mistresses. 
Considerate employers are many. Yet even 
he best, and such as are most solicitous for 
the well-being of those employed by them— 
even such are liable to misjudgment; and 
servants must allow for the fact that the 
perfect master or employer is still to come. 
The thought may perhaps mollify the 
irritated mind, and enable an employé to 
submit to an unintended injustice, on 
occasion. On both sides it will need the 
grace of God and the meekness of Christ 
to attain to this charitable and patient state ; 
but that grace and meekness must be sought, 
and may be found. Poor human nature 
looks upon a blotted piece of paper and sees 
nothing but the blot, It glances at a window 
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pane with a crack in the corner, and cannot 
keep its eyes from the blemish. But why 
should we not resolutely turn our gaze away 
from the blot, or the crack, and fix our 
attention on the remaining white portion of 
the paper or the unbroken glass still left ? 
The charity which endures all things will 
surely act after this manner in the mutual 
relationship of master and servant. 

Again, in the home life it is most desir- 
able that we should recollect the condition 
of imperfection under which we exist. If 
parents, for instance, in their fond love 
for their children, think them perfect— 
models of all the virtues, and examples of 
manifold graces—there are at least two classes 
of persons who are well aware that such 
opinions are not in accord with facts. One, 
the children themselves, and the other, the 
public outside the domestic circle. In this 
regard it were most essential that parents 
should pray for clearness of vision as to their 
offspring ; for it is certainly true that the 
perfect child (excepting only the Holy Child) 
has yet to open its eyes upon this lovely 
but sadly marred world. 
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Shall we not be well advised, moreover, 
not to expect perfection in our friends ? 
Friendship is one of life’s sweetest solaces. 
Unfortunate and sorrowful indeed is the 
Ishmael in life; while correspondingly happy 
is the David who finds his Jonathan. Hap- 
piest of all is he who finds the Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. Nevertheless, 
let not the wise saw be forgotten: “ You 
will never have a friend if you will have. 
one without fault.” In the first flush of 
a new friendship, young people especially 
are prone to form extravagant conceptions 
of the character of the new-found treasure. 
Then, after a while, when the vase is turned 
round somewhat, and its unsuspected 
blemishes are exposed, theré is corresponding 
wailing and disgust. No; our friends are 
none of them perfect, seeing that “that 
which is perfect” is still “to come”; and 
we must make due allowances. For it is 
possible that the defects which we recognise 
in our friends are but the reflections of our 
own failings. 

Further, it is a melancholy admission to 
have to make, but it is a necessary one— 
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we must not look at present for perfection 
in church life. It is only too true that, 
even in the church which adores and pro- 
fesses to imitate the Perfect One, much 
imperfection still lingers. As to the 
ministry, for instance. Whatever might be 
imagined, from reports of farewell meetings 
and by the expectations excited at welcome 
meetings, the perfect minister has yet to 
be ordained. Well we know that ministers, 
of all men, must pray and labour in order 
that they may attain to all the possibilities 
of Christian character. But it will really 
tend to the more harmonious and successful 
working of the church if all concerned never 
forget that in regard to ministers “ that 
which is perfect”? has yet to appear. Nor 
must any one dream that the church itself 
has climbed to the heights of faultlessness. 
Alas! that it cannot be affirmed, even after 
all these long centuries, that the church 
anywhere, at any time, has come to be with- 
out spot or wrinkle. There was ‘“ somewhat 
against’ six out of the seven churches in 
Asia; and we fear that the small proportion 
of one in seven, against which nothing could 
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be said, is by no means attained unto among 
the churches to-day. The new convert 
may need to be affectionately but plainly 
cautioned, that he may not find in church 
life that which he might expect. It may 
save him from that astonishment which some- 
times opens the door to backsliding, if he 
be reminded that, even among Christian 
communities, “that which is perfect’’ has 
not yet come to pass. The young candidate 
for the ministry, all eagerness to leap into 
his sacred toil, may be admonished that he 
will need much oil of grace to keep the 
fire of his zeal burning, in face of drenching 
floods of cold water from certain reservoirs 
found, alas! in most churches. To be pre- 
pared for the actual condition of affairs is 
half to win the victory. 

And, in whatever sphere of life we may 
find ourselves engaged, it will tend to keep 
our soul serene and tranquil if we try to 
recollect that the present condition of things 
is one of imperfection; the while we toil 
to bring to pass that day when that which 
is in part shall be done away, and that which 
is perfect shall verily have come, 
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II. What, then, should be our attitude in 
face of the fact that perfection is a future, 
and not a present condition of things? We 
are shut up to one course. We must patiently 
labour to bring in the day of perfection. It 
will never do to sit down in languid acqui- 
escence with things as they are. No, indeed! 
Wrongs are here to be righted. Tyranny and 
injustice exist only to be abolished. Ignor- 
ance must go. Crime must cease. Sin must 
be evicted from a world in which it is a 
usurper. Briers and thorns must be up- 
rooted and fragrant flowers grow again in 
this one-time paradise. Whittier sings: 


Thine to make earth’s desert glad, 
In its Eden greenness clad. 

Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away, 
Plucking up the weeds of sin, 
Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in ; 


Till upon earth’s grateful sod, 
Rests the City of our God. 


We must aim at perfection of Personal 
Character. Methodists believe in Christian 
Perfection; they proclaim the possibility of 
entire sanctification, But they also steadfastly 
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maintain that entire sanctification does by 
no means exclude the possibility of pro- 
gressive sanctification. “Not as though” 
they “had already obtained, or were already 
made perfect,” is the language of the 
saintliest. 

There is no state of grace in which progress 
and development will be impossible. Unto 
whatever heights we may have attained we 
may still look upward and onward, and long 
for the time when “that which is perfect” 
shall have come. Let us steadfastly aim at 
higher things. Is it not true that as the 
Christian life proceeds it often tends to stag- 
nation ? What is the most perilous period 
of life? It has been answered—not youth, 
with all its unsuspected snares and traps. 
Not old age, with all its feebleness. It is 
mid-life—when fond illusions have vanished 
and ambitions are seen to be unrealisable. 
«Q Lord, revive Thy work, in the midst of 
the years!” From that text Spurgeon once 
preached an arousing sermon to men in their 
perilous prime. Oh for the ardour and zeal 
with which the Christian life was begun! Oh 
for youthful fervour to mark the years 
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between forty and fifty! It is said of the 
cedar that after a certain time it ceases to 
add the concentric rings to its trunk which 
are the signs of its growth. ‘The years pass, 
but the tree remains, so far as outward in- 
dications are concerned, as it was. It would 
seem to be true of some believers that after 
mid-life the years pass and there is no sign 
of spiritual development. Let us see to it 
that we are not among such. We may grow 
in grace to the end. We may go on adding 
to our faith all the virtues of Christian 
experience. Do we not know many who, as 
the years have flown, have distinctly mel- 
lowed? Failings have dropped off from their 
characters, like sere and yellow leaves from 
trees in autumn; and out of the varied 
experiences of many years, such have won 
a charm and sweetness which have captured 
all hearts. Of Sir Joshua Reynolds it is said 
that, as long as he kept a picture in his 
studio, he must needs, each day, touch it 
here and there. Every day he saw where 
his work might be made more perfect. And 
is it not so in things of Redemption? As 
long as we are in this world the Divine 
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fingers would touch us daily; obliterating 
here, defining there, perfecting that which 
concerns us. Shall we not allow God to 
have His way with us? ‘Then one day ours 
may come to be: 


A heart in every thought renewed, 
And full of love Divine ; 

Perfect, and right, and pure, and good, 
A copy, Lord, of Thine! 


So in every aspect of the life of the 
community. We mourn over the present 
imperfect condition of things. In social life 
how much of poverty and wretchedness! In 
the church—how much to make our hearts 
ache! How can we bring nearer that which 
is perfect? How? Surely by attaining our- 
selves, individually, and personally, as near 
to this state of perfection as we can. One 
asked some time since in a public print, 
Who is to save Methodism?” Perhaps the 
suggestion that Methodism needs saving is 
a too pessimistic one. But Methodism will 
not be saved by any one man. Methodism 
is what the Methodist people make it ; and 
the Methodist Church generally will approach 
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perfection only as its units approximate to 
that condition. We have lived in a town 
where, when the snow came, every house- 
holder was expected to clear the pathway 
before his own premises; and by every one 
doing his part the town was speedily made 
passable—which homely illustration needs no 
enforcement. It has an obvious application 
in moral and spiritual regions. ‘The priests 
repaired ” (the wall) “‘every one over against 
his house.” ‘So the wall was finished.” 
III. And lastly. Though the present and 
past condition of the world, and of the 
Church, has been one of imperfection, we 
take courage as we think of progress already 
made. How much God has done by means 
of even an imperfect church! And it is 
certain that improvement has taken place. 
The standard of Christian character is higher 
than it was. St. Paul has to rebuke these 
very Corinthians for faults which would not 
be tolerated in church members anywhere 
to-day. And when we think of the raising 
of the moral standard since Old Testament 
times, those who look for “that which is 
perfect’ to come may well take heart and 
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hope. And in all our toil we must not 
forget the old couplet: 


Things to their perfection come, 
Not all at once, but some and some. 


In the nature of things imperfection is 
doomed. The stars in their courses fight 
against the partial, the incomplete, the in- 
efficient, the inadequate. And, indeed, “ that 
which is perfect”? may be nearer than we 
sometimes think. The most recent exponents 
of science affirm that the course of nature 
has not been merely a slow evolution; it 
has been an evolution plus cataclysm. Accu- 
mulations of snow and ice for centuries: 
then the avalanche which in an hour changes 
the face of nature. So shall it be in spiritual 
things. Long, slow, patient toil. Then— 
«A nation shall be born in a day.” “I 
beheld Satan as lightning fallen from 
heaven.” Yes. Suddenly and swiftly shall 
our enemy capitulate. It is said of the city 
of Peking that the traveller towards it has 
no indication of its proximity until he is 
close upon it. Then, suddenly, it bursts 
into view; startling by its immensity and 
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apparent beauty. May it not be so with the 
City which cometh down out of heaven from 
God? It may suddenly appear to the eyes 
of wistful watchers. Commentators say that 
in the words “is come,” is a hint of the 
Second Advent. In “That Day ” all imper- 
fection will vanish, for that which is perfect 
will indeed have come. Then will have 
come to pass that for which every human 
heart longs, that— 


One far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


The Day of Perfection will have dawned : 
prophecy and vision will merge into fulfil- 
ment and actuality. 
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VI 
A LEFT-HANDED DELIVERER 


aly warrior Ehud, we read in Judges 
iii. 15, 16, was ‘a man left-handed.” 
Yet, spite of this limiting peculiarity, he 
dared much and achieved much. Now about 
the story of Ehud and his exploits there 
undoubtedly are difficulties. But there are 
also obvious lessons, which we may well 
seek to learn and practise. About a nut 
there are two things—kernel and shell. So 
far as food is concerned, the shell is useless. 
Not so the kernel: that is sweet and 
nourishing. Now this story of Ehud, the 
left-handed man, is like a nut in these two 
respects. There is the shell; the hard part 
upon which we may try our critical teeth, 
if we like, but without much hope of 
obtaining mental or moral sustenance. There 
is also the kernel; the part of the narrative 
83 
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that is suggestive and morally nourishing. 
We may profitably leave the hard shell and 
appropriate what we are able of the kernel 
of this old-time story. 

I. First of all, let us glance at the history. 
Ehud lived in what has been well called 
“ Tsrael’s Iron Age,” for an iron age it truly 
was: an age when men of iron courage and 
zeal were needed to defend the land from 
all-encircling foes. In Ehud’s time, the 
Israelites were environed by foes strong and 
cruel. We read of Philistines, Canaanites, 
Zidonians, Hivites, Hittites, Ammonites, 
Perrizites, Jebusites, Moabites. Like buzzing 
wasps these fierce tribes swarmed around 
Israel, never losing an opportunity of darting 
upon them and stinging them, until they 
groaned in their anguish. And every few 
years they succumbed to their enemies. 
Nevertheless, as surely as they were van- 
quished, when they cried in contrition to 
God, He raised up some heroic soul, who 
delivered them from the bondage into which 
they had fallen. Such were Othniel, Barak, 
Gideon, and others, of whom one was this 
Ehud, “a man left-handed.” 
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Now our story deals with a deliverance 
from Eglon, King of Moab. In those dark 
days of Eglon’s despotism Israel was indeed 
drinking the waters of Marah. But when 
they cried unto Jehovah, He “raised them up 
a deliverer, Ehud the son of Gera, a Ben- 
jamite, a man left-handed.” This unusually 
endowed leader made himself a two-edged 
sword; he girded it upon his right thigh, 
and with it he slew Eglon. Then he vic- 
toriously led Israel against the Moabites ; 
so that, in the end, the land had rest eighty 
years. 

II. Thus far the history. What are its 
lessons for the present hour ? 

We cannot but be impressed by the fact 
that Ehud was “a left-handed man,” and 
that his methods of fighting were as unusual 
as they were astute. Ehud was no mere echo 
of his predecessors; about him there was 
something distinctly original and uncon- 
ventional. In character, endowment, and 
method he was himself and none other. 

Broadly, then, the lesson suggested is that 
there are diversities of operation, but the 
same Spirit. What a tendency there is in 
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human nature to narrowness and mental 
limitation! “He followeth not with us,” 
said the disciples, of one who, nevertheless, 
was doing philanthropic work, “and we 
forbad him.” But the Saviour turned upon 
them with stern rebuke, because of the 
bigotry which their words indicated. Let us 
cherish and cultivate the catholic spirit. One 
of Wesley’s plainest sermons is entitled ‘‘ A 
Caution against Bigotry.” Its admonitions 
are not out of date to-day. Why should any 
one object to the “left-handed man” if no 
moral law is broken by him? There is room 
for such in the church of Christ. In that 
church the workers need not be like castings, 
all of one pattern, even though the pattern 
be beautiful. Some are apostles, and some 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers. ‘“ All 
keys do not hang on one girdle,” says quaint 
George Herbert. Sometimes God delivered 
His people by Othniel, or Joshua, or Gideon, 
or Barak; and yet again by Ehud, ‘a man 
left-handed.”’ 

This whole book of Judges reads like a 
parable of church history. Therein we read 
of devotion followed by reaction, of glorious 
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victory succeeded by humiliating defeat. Yet 
again, reforming movements take place, and 
the land is once more purged of its idolatries 
and corruption. So it has been in the 
chequered story of the church. A time of 
zeal and purity is followed by a period of 
languor and neglect. Reformation is suc- 
ceeded by counter-Reformation. Toa Puritan 
period succeeds a Restoration in which 
religious earnestness is ridiculed. So that, 
ever and anon, it would seem to be necessary 
that God should raise up the apparently 
eccentric reformer, who by possibly uncon- 
ventional methods will deliver the church 
from its perilous lethargy; and the antitype 
of some of these leaders and deliverers is 
this left-handed man Ehud. Luther was 
such an one, and Wycliffe, and George Fox. 
Wesley likewise. What a left-handed man 
he seemed to his fellow-churchmen! Even 
so saintly and clever a man as Bishop Butler, 
author of the immortal ‘“ Analogy,” severely 
condemned Wesley and his irregular methods. 
He objected to Wesley’s theological views. 
When Wesley went to Bristol, Bishop Butler 
sent to him, saying, ‘ You have no business 
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here; you are not commissioned to preach in 
this diocese ; therefore I advise you to go 
hence.” And, as we well know, Bishop 
Butler only echoed the hostile and critical 
sentiments of multitudes who loved the old 
ways and could see no virtue in the new. 
“ Field preaching ! ” “ Watch-night services !” 
“Olass-meetings!”  ‘ Lovefeasts!” “Lay 
preachers!’ The good folk were horrified. 
But Wesley, like Ehud, continued wielding 
a trusty sword, though it may have been in 
a left-handed fashion; and the blessed con- 
sequences we know. 

Was it not so with St. Paul? ‘Thou 
art beside thyself!” his judges protested. 
But “the word of the Lord grew mightily 
and prevailed,” spite of the consternation 
caused by preaching a gospel “apart from 
the law.” It was so with Peter and his 
fellow-apostles on the Day of Pentecost. 
‘These men are full of new wine,” the 
crowd shouted. Nevertheless, three thou- 
sand were won for Christ by the apostles’ 
“left-handed” wielding of the sword of 
the Spirit, and many were added to them 
day by day, “such as were being saved.” 
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And it was so even in the case of Jesus 
Christ. It is surely not without significance 
that Ehud is called, in the Revised Version, 
“a Saviour” (see also margin, A.V.). In 
some sense he foreshadowed the Redeemer 
who was to come to save His people from 
their sins. How strange and startling 
were Christ’s teaching and methods! “It 
hath been said ... But I say unto you.” 
No wonder men “were astonished at His 
doctrine.” “This man receiveth sinners!” 
The scribes and Pharisees were confounded 
at the spectacle. ‘He must needs go through 
Samaria.” What a “left-handed” thing to 
do, many thought and said! Let us learn, 
then, to keep an open mind, and not to 
be too ready to flout and condemn the man 
who does not run his chariot in the ruts. 
Some of the most successful of Christian 
workers have felt it impossible to be con- 
trolled by conventional and commonplace 
ideas. Such must act according to their 
own nature, even if that nature be ‘“ left- 
handed.” When Moody and Sankey appeared 
in this country, thirty years ago, what ridicule 
and scorn they had to face! General Booth 
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also, and many others, have gone through 
these experiences. And we of the rank 
and file ought to learn the lesson, and 
understand that from time to time God 
raises up the “left-handed”? man to do 
unique and special work. Let us _ not 
protest, obstruct, or be unsympathetic, lest 
peradventure we be found fighting against 
God. 

III. Further, there are here some sugges- 
tions for Christian workers, and they can 
be summed up in the words of a wise man, 
“Quarry your own nature.’ Do we not 
tend to be but faint echoes and pale re- 
flections of some great and good men? We 
are fearful of uttering the thing we really 
think, and rather act the ignoble part of 
understudies to the famous. Thus the world 
and the church fail to get out of us what 
there is in us. “Trust thyself: every heart 
vibrates to that iron string!” That, surely, 
should be one of the maxims of life. It 
is God’s will that what we have learned 
and know should find expression for the 
betterment of the world. How distinctly 
and definitely each of the chief apostles 
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is marked out from others. Paul and John, 
Peter and James; they are contrasts indeed. 
Each said what God had given him to say ; and 
yet, with all the verbal differences between 
them, there is a deep, underlying harmony 
in their doctrine. “To thine own self be 
true” is a motto which is not even yet 
outworn. Had Ehud said to himself: “I 
must be like Othniel or Caleb; the great 
Joshua must be my model in everything ’— 
well, then he had ignominiously failed. He 
succeeded because, being by nature “a left- 
handed man,” he dared to be himself. ‘‘ Every 
bird must sing according to its beak,” says a 
Swedish proverb. Let every Christian toiler 
act according to his own divinely-bestowed 
gifts and peculiarly-gained wisdom. We each 
have an originality of experience. No two 
of us have travelled in precisely the same 
pathway or encountered precisely the same 
conditions in life. We do not journey as in 
railway trains, on the same immovable lines, 
all stopping at exactly the same stations. 
No. Life is rather like a voyage across 
the ocean. No two ships ever yet took ex- 
actly the same course, nor met with precisely 
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similar conditions of wind and tide and 
weather. So we traverse the ocean of life, 
each taking a distinct and different course 
from everybody else; and thus each of us 
gains originality of experience. We may 
utilise this in the duties which God calls us 
to perform and the offices which He summons 
us to fill. 

IV. And lastly, there are lessons for all 
Christians from this left-handed man and his 
work. Christians are “‘a peculiar people.” 
Unlikeness to the world is a mark of the 
true believer. Emerson exclaims, “ A man, 
to be a man, must be a nonconformist.” And 
the ‘‘nonconformist”’ is spelt with a small 
“n.” The writer’s thoughts were by no 
means ecclesiastical; they were moral. He 
meant what the Apostle meant when he said: 
“Be ye not conformed . . . but be ye trans- 
formed.”” Marvel not if the world hate 
you. Sneer at you! Scorn you! Speak of 
you as “odd.” Deem you left-handed ! 
Here is a young missionary going out to 
India or Africa. ‘Why?’ queries the world. 
“To make his fortune ?”’ “No; he is going 
to preach the Gospel.” ‘“ What a fool!” 
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is the contemptuous comment. The preacher, 
trudging muddy lanes in stormy darkness, 
when he might be comfortably ensconced in 
“the old armchair”; the Sunday-school 
teacher, patiently instructing an unruly class 
when she might be enjoying sweet country 
breezes and sights and sounds; the poor man 
giving his guinea to foreign missions when 
he might have spent it on indulgences,— 
what a perplexing puzzle it all is to the 
outsider! How singular! How left-handed! 
Notwithstanding which we must never be 
ashamed of that which is distinctive in the 
Christian life; for these things are its very 
essence and soul. So long as we have the 
Divine approval and the Savigur’s smile, what 
matters aught else ? 


Let the world deride or pity, 


so long as God gives success to our “ left- 
banded”? endeavours we may regard with 
calmness the world’s contumely and scorn. 
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EXT to the parable of the Prodigal Son 
the parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv.) 
has probably made the deepest mark on the 
minds of men. Proof of this is found in the 
everyday use of the word “ talented.”” When 
we mention a man of unusual gifts and speak 
of his “talents”? we are actually quoting 
Scripture ; for the use of the word “ talents ” 
as a synonym for “ abilities,” is directly trace- 
able to this parable. Originally the word 
merely meant a balance, then a weight, then 
the thing weighed out, and so the varying 
gifts, privileges, and opportunities weighed 
out to men, which have thus come to be called 
their talents. 

Taking, then, a man’s talents to represent 
the sum of his abilities, opportunities, and 
privileges, let us see what we can learn 
from a consideration of the character and 
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work of the man who had two talents. The 
servants who had one and five talents be- 
stowed upon them could doubtless teach us 
much; each is a typical and representative 
character. But it will suffice now if we 
limit our meditation to the servant who was 
entrusted with two talents. He is the man 
who stands between the highest and the 
lowest. He was not so liberally dealt with 
as the man above him with five talents; but 
on the other hand, he has twice as much 
granted to him as the man below him with 
only one talent. This servant with the two 
talents stands as the representative of the 
mediocre man, the man whose abilities and 
opportunities are neither so many as some 
others enjoy, nor so few as multitudes have 
to be contented with. Such a man’s character 
and work are worthy of study. 

Consider— 

I. Tur NumeErousness of men with two 
talents. They constitute the majority of 
mankind. This is true as regards the posses- 
sion of intellectual gifts. Men of distinct 
genius are few. Five talents in this respect 
have been granted but now and then, here 
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and there. Shakespere in literature, Raphael 
in art, Chrysostom in the pulpit, Newton 
in _science, Edison in invention—such as 
these are five-talented men, and how rarely 
such brilliant stars appear in the crowded 
firmament of life! | 


For few may wield the power 
Whose spells uplift or thrill ; 
The barrier, fixed yet fine, 
We may not cross at will. ‘ 


,And on the other hand, among normal men 
and women, the one-talented are com- 
paratively few. Ask any one who has to deal 
with large bodies of human beings. Inquire 
of the schoolmaster, and he will tell you that 
the dull boys are, after all, not so many. 
The majority of his pupils are neither 
geniuses nor dullards; they are just average 
boys. Not many have five talents; few 
have only one; most possess two. Ask the 
officer commanding a regiment of soldiers, 
and he will echo the schoolmaster’s verdict. 
A handful of recruits will prove to be ex- 
ceptionally intelligent, quick in learning 
soldierly duties, and certain of rapid pro- 
motion; and a similar proportion will turn 
out to be slow and stupid. But the great 
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majority will be soldiers of mediocre capacity; 
they will be two-talented men. 

So again in regard to opportunities. Take, 
for example, opportunities of influencing 
others. A few people have wide scope and 
weighty chances. The popular preacher who 
attracts a congregation numbered by thou- 
sands; the statesman who, when he speaks, 
addresses a listening empire; the successful 
writer whose books march out of publishers’ 
establishments in battalions,—such as these 
are men of five talents, so far as influence 
is concerned; and they are not a multitude. 
Contrasting with them are the people whose 
circle of associates is limited. The lonely 
settler in a new colony who scarce sees a 
neighbour’s face once in a month; the sailor 
who can meet only the same dozen shipmates 
each day during a long voyage; the invalid 
imprisoned in the sickroom,—all such have 
but one talent in the way of influence. But 
the mass of mankind come under none of 
these categories. They are ordinary human 
beings, meeting with and influencing an 
average number of people; in this respect 
they have two talents. 
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Take again the matter of advantages. We 
think naturally of the advantage of wealth, 
and the same truth holds good. Millionaires 
—men of five talents in regard to wealth— 
are rare. To most men Agur’s desire has 
been granted; they have neither poverty nor 
riches. The great middle class, people of 
two talents in the matter of wealth, are the 
strength of the nation and of the church. 
So in regard to the advantage of education. 
A small number are privileged to go through 
@ university career, and not many nowa- 
days are absolutely illiterate. Most people 
have just two talents, so far as educational 
advantages are concerned. And in every 
department and sphere of life the same truth 
can be demonstrated ; two-talented men con- 
stitute by far the largest section of humanity. 

Consider— 

II. Tue Temptations of the two-talented 
man. Now, to test and try his servants was 
the evident purpose of the “lord” who dis- 
tributed the talents; and the testing for the 
man with two talents would come both from 
the servant above him, with five talents, 
and the servant below him with one. The 
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two-talented servant would be tempted to be 
envious of the man with five talents. And 
it is this temptation to envy and covetousness 
to which the mediocre man is always exposed. 
He is tempted to murmur as he looks around 
him’: “If only I had A’s intellectual gifts, 
what would I not do! If only I had B’s 
opportunities! If only I had C’s wealth! 
In a word, if only I had five talents instead 
of these contemptible two—what a furore I 
would make in the world!” Now, all such 
cankering envy must be resolutely evicted 
from the mind of the two-talented man. 
The last commandment of the decalogue 
has an application for all who are thus 
moderately endowed. Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s—talents. It is much to 
have discovered just what one can and what 
one cannot do in life. The man who is not 
tall enough for the lifeguards may yet fill 
a useful place in the ranks of the regular 
infantry. 


Tf thou hast found thy work to do, 
Then this is thy wisest part, 

Count it as one of the best of gifts, 
And do it with hand and heart. 


And on the other hand, the man with two 
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talents would be tempted when he looked 
upon his fellow-servant who had only one ; 
he would be tempted to the same wicked 
slothfulness as that servant displayed. 
Doubtless the servant with one talent spoke 
thus with himself: “What an unfair 
apportionment of goods! One talent only to 
me, five and two to my fellow-workers. 
What can I hope to achieve with one talent 
only? It is utterly unjust, and T shall not 
attempt to trade with such meagre capital. 
It is clear that my lord is a hard man, hoping 
to reap where he has not sown, and to gather 
where he has not strawed.” Thus, doubtless, 
he brooded, and went and hid his lord’s money. 
Now, would it not be in precisely this way 
also that the man with two talents would 
be tempted? A sense of injustice and un- 
fairness in the distribution of the talents 
might have led him to fold his hands in 
slothfulness, and to say that because he could 
not do so’ much as the servant above him 
with five talents, he would therefore do 
nothing at all. 

And it is after this manner also that 
the two-talented man of to-day is tempted. 
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Asked to take office in the church—to be- 
come a local preacher, for example—the 
young man of two talents is tempted to 
refuse, and to refuse on this ground: “If 
I became a preacher,” he might say, “I 
should want to be the most acceptable 
preacher on the list. I know I can’t be that. 
I am aware that I have only mediocre 
abilities, and at best I should occupy a 
middling position. I will not, therefore, 
undertake the work at all.”” What Christian 
worker of experience has not met with this 
type of man? So the man who will not give 
silver because he cannot afford to give gold; 
the man who is careless of his influence 
because he thinks that only a very few will 
be affected by it—such are succumbing to 
one of the subtle but very real temptations 
which beset two-talented individuals. <A 
trans-Atlantic poet exclaims: 
Patience, O Soul! from a little field 
There cometh often a gracious yield. 

And it is a word to be remembered by all 
who form the great host of the two-talented. 

Then we may consider lastly— 

III. THE Vauve of the man with two 
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talents. Such verily are the backbone of the 
church and society. Giants and dwarfs, 
wonderful as they are, could be dispensed 
with more easily than mortals of average 
height. In the pulpit, for instance, every 
one rejoices in men of five talents, who so 
successfully and worthily fill conspicuous 
positions in the various churches. But it is 
no disparagement of them to affirm that all 
the churches depend more upon the multitude 
of preachers of middling abilities than upon 
the brilliant “stars ”’ of the pulpit. Preachers 
who have little power, and no desire, to charm 
itching ears, or to make congregations gape, 
are nevertheless among the most useful and 
valuable of the church’s servants. And the 
same thing is true of every office and position 
in the whole gamut of church organisation. 
So, again, of wealth. No wise man will 
despise the large gifts of the wealthy; nor 
will any good man disdain a widow’s two 
mites. Notwithstanding which, that church 
is on the surest financial basis which depends 
mainly upon the gifts of financially two- 
talented supporters of the work of God. 
And verily in every department of Christian 
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activity and enterprise, the value of the two- 
talented man is immeasurable. 

Let the army of the two-talented, there- 
fore, do their duty and exercise their gifts, 
even if they are conscious that theirs are 
only mediocre powers; for it would be 
disastrous, indeed, if such withdrew from 
service and hid their lord’s money. ‘‘ Occupy 
till I come,” is the Master’s word. Now, 
“occupy” means “make it your business.” 
Our religious duties are not to be merely 
our recreation or hobby; they are to be our 
serious business ; they must be the principal 
thing in life. Many Christians enjoy a 
service ; they find pleasure in hearing a good 
sermon; they are supremely happy in a 
lively meeting ; they are charmed and capti- 
vated by a well-delivered and effective speech 
on some aspect of the work of God. Good. 
And it is the most threadbare platitude 
to say that religious pleasures are the 
sweetest of all earthly delights. But if our 
religion is merely pleasurable to us, and 
nothing more, we have not yet fathomed its 
depths. To “occupy” our talents may often 
involve us not only in fascinating and 
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pleasure-giving work, but also in arduous 
labour, which will make the heart ache and 
bleed. 

And those who thus “occupy” their 
talents, whether they have had two or five, 
will at last hear the “‘ Well done!” When 
the medals are distributed after a campaign, 
the private soldier receives exactly the same 
kind of decoration as the general. And so 
is it in the rewards of the last day. The 
same words are said to the faithful servant 
with two talents as to the man who had five. 
Both hear the “Well done!” Both are 
summoned to enter into the joy of their 
Lord. For it is fidelity that is pict te ee 
and not ability. 
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HELPFULNESS IN LIFE’S 
RELATIONSHIPS 


if a one of his sermons Henry Ward Beecher 

breaks out with: ‘“‘Men, I am tired of 
them. I am tired, tired, tired of nothing 
so much as men.” 

We all know the mood. There are times 
when, to the most sociably inclined people, 
the hermit life seems to be the most alluring 
in the world. 


Oh for a lodge in some vastr wilderness ! 


is the cry of the spirit chafed and lacerated 
by the fetters and bonds of social and business 
life. We would fain be out of it all and 
see the face of no man. 

But it may not be. It is not good 
for man to be alone. And how we should 
conduct ourselves in life’s relationships is 
a matter of the first importance. Anything, 


therefore, which we can learn from the 
111 
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experiences of men should be duly noted by 
us. Now we are told, in Genesis xxx. 27, 
that during the time that Jacob dwelt with 
Laban he succeeded in living with him in 
such a way as to be helpful to him. And 
Laban admitted this, saying to Jacob, “I 
have learned by experience that the Lord 
hath blessed me for thy sake.’”? Now from 
this admission by Laban to Jacob there is 
something worth learning. 

Notice, first of all, that the relationship 
between Laban and Jacob was— 

I. A Bustness RELATIONSHIP. Jacob was 
the servant, earning and being paid his 
wages. Laban was the master, paying the 
wages and expecting industry and _ fidelity 
in return. Jacob’s work was often arduous. 
He says, “In the day the drought consumed 
me; and the frost by night.” Yet in this 
relationship of employé to employer, Jacob 
found scope and opportunity to be a blessing 
to Laban. Now everybody comes into business 
relationship with other people. If we have 
a penny in our pocket it is the token of 
our business association with some one 
else. A purse full of coins is as useless as 
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a purse full of pebbles unless the coins be 
used as links with those around us. Should 
we not set this noble, yet practical aim 
ever before us—to be a blessing to all with 
whom we have business dealings? When 
we buy or sell we may so demean ourselves, 
without for a moment pharisaically obtruding 
our religion, that those with whom we deal 
shall not only receive the impression that 
we are respectable and honourable people, 
but Christians likewise. 

Surely there is room here for wide and 
far-reaching application of the suggestion of 
the text as to. business relationships. The 
lesson is clear to all such as are in service. 
Workmen, clerks, assistants, apprentices, 
maidservants, may wisely seek to be imitators 
of Jacob. How often the main thought of 
the employé is, “Saturday night,” or “the 
first of the month.” It is forgotten that 
even our business associations may be regarded 
as ordained by the providence of God; and 
the responsibility attaching to the position, 
of helpfully influencing others, is neglected. 
Christian employés may be the “salt” of 
the workroom or factory or office. They may 
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save those places from corruption, keeping 
work and business pure, untainted, honest. 
They may lead all with whom they have 
to do from day to day to confess to them- 
selves: “The Lord hath blessed. us” for 
so-and-so’s sake. What a help and blessing 
nurse Millis was to the child who subse- 
quently became Lord Shaftesbury. That godly 
Methodist girl did not deem her responsibility 
fulfilled when she had attended to the bodily 
necessities of the boy committed to her care. 
No. She diligently sought to cultivate his 
spiritual nature; she taught him to pray; 
she told him Bible stories. And Lord 
Shaftesbury was never slow in after life to 
acknowledge the immense debt which he 
owed to his nurse. Verily, he also “ learned 
by experience” that God had blessed him 
through that faithful servant. The little 
maid in the household of Naaman found 
room to do good to her master—good that 
was never forgotten, we may be sure. And 
this not by obtrusive and objectionable 
religious talk, but by a sympathetic concern 
for her master in his terrible affliction. The 
thing may be repeated a thousand times. 
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To the watchful eye and unselfish ‘“ heart 
at leisure from itself,” golden chances will 
occur every day. 

May not a word to employers also be 
said here? It is to be noted that Laban, 
having been well served by Jacob, was not 
unwilling to show his gratitude. Possibly, 
in this case, the cynical saying that gratitude 
is a lively sense of favours to come was not 
untrue. But, all the same, Laban confessed 
freely the advantage which Jacob’s work 
had been to him. That we live in days 
when the relations between masters and 
servants are in a constant state of strain, is 
a truism only too sad. Wealthy and some- 
times stubborn employers on one side face 
angry and obstinate employés on the other. 
The most embittered industrial warfare is 
distressingly common. Mistresses and their 
domestics—what a pitiful tale it so often 
is! Might not some of this strife be avoided 
if all employers were as ready to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to their servants as Laban 
was to Jacob? Let us set it before us— 
to be a blessing to all those with whom we 
are brought into business relations. 
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But this was also— 

II. A Famity Retationsurp. Jacob was 
the nephew of Laban, and subsequently, as 
we well know, became his son-in-law. So, 
doubtless, the association between the two 
became of the closest and most intimate 
character. Jacob would daily be as one of 
the family, knowing its secrets, being taken 
into its counsels, and himself being known 
as only relatives know each other. Now, 
surely, it is to the credit of Jacob that he 
so lived in this home and household that 
he became a blessing to the head of it. 

“Why do we not love our relations?” 
was the title of a series of articles in a 
popular magazine some time ago. And 
several distinguished persons essayed answers 
to the question. What a commentary on 
the state of family life in the country! Of 
how many homes is it only too true that 
therein grow the bitter herbs of quarrel- 
someness, envy, and feud, where there should 
be found the fragrant flowers of love and 
considerateness! God has set us in families ; 
our kith and kin are not selected by us; 
we have no choice as to who shall be our 
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brothers and sisters, our cousins and nephews, 
or other relatives. How many of them, or 
of what character or abilities they shall be, 
are matters outside the province of our 
decision and choice. We must take our 
relations as and for what they are. They 
are’ not perfect; but they may still be a 
blessing to us, and we may be useful to 
them, as Jacob was to his relative Laban. 

The officials of the Royal Mint say that 
in absolutely pure silver there may be ob- 
served a faint flush of pink, which gives 
additional beauty to the precious metal. 
But, as perfectly pure silver is very un- 
common, this tint is very rarely seen. Yet 
everybody recognises that ordinary silver, 
minus the pink tinge, is very useful and 
acceptable. So with our relatives. They 
may have some little or no distinction of 
character about them, but they may be 
precious and helpful friends, nevertheless. 
“Tf thou wishest to delight thyself,” said 
an ancient philosopher, “think of the virtues 
of those who live with thee.” Yes: and 
if we wish to delight them, we must have 
a quick eye for the graces and excellences 
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of our relatives. ‘Show piety at home,” 
cries the Apostle. We have heard some 
say, after attempting to sing in a small, 
low-ceiled room, “I cannot sing here; there 
isn’t space enough. Now, I could sing in 
church; there’s room there.” Yes: and 
not a few find it easier to be religious in 
church or chapel than at home. It needs 
a large soul to live in a small house, as 
a wise and witty Frenchman assures us. 
The Saviour said to the healed demoniac : 
‘Return to thine own house, and show 
how great things God hath done unto thee.” 
Let us show to our family circle what 
Christ has done in us and for us. “She 
always tried to make home happy,” is the 
suggestive epitaph on a tombstone in a 
Yorkshire churchyard, to the memory of 
a young girl. It is a reputation to covet. 
May those who see us oftenest—at meal- 
times, around the fireside, in the duties 
and recreations of the houshold—see in us 
always the very spirit of Jesus, and be 
compelled to confess that our presence is 
helpful to them, as Jacob’s was to his uncle 
and father-in-law Laban! 
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Lastly, this was— 

III. A ReEwieiovus RELATIONSHIP. Surely 
God intended that Jacob should be a blessing 
to Laban in the highest possible way ; that 
he, with his superior knowledge of the true 
God and His purposes, should help Laban 
in the deepest experiences of the soul. 
Compare and contrast the two men. Laban 
was the son of Bethuel, “the Syrian.” The 
greater part of his life, doubtless, had been 
spent in remote Mesopotamia. Of the Divine 
design to bless the entire world through 
Jacob he probably knew little or nothing. 
Must it not have been the will of God that 
Jacob should be, as it were, an educational 
and evangelistic missionary to Laban? How 
much Jacob knew of which Laban was 
ignorant! Can we not picture to ourselves 
Jacob, when the day’s work was over, sitting 
down with Laban and his household, and 
telling them the fascinating story of God’s 
dealings with him and his father Isaac? 
The sacred history as we have it in Genesis 
would be recounted. Was there not much 
food for reflection in the events and truths 
which Jacob could tell to his relatives ? 
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Thus it came to pass that God blessed Laban 
for Jacob’s sake. 

Is not this a boon to be craved—to be 
spiritually helpful to those who are about 
us? How ministers desire this influence 
above all other! To enlighten as to the 
things of God. To be able so to tell 
the story of God’s ways with men that the 
purposes of God shall be revealed there- 
by. Some ministers have gained reputa- 
tion as financial experts, some for wise 
administration, some as social and tem- 
perance reformers. Good. The power to 
help anybody, anyhow, is a gift to be 
desired. But the boon to be coveted above 
our chief good is surely this—to be spiritual 
guides and instructors to others. Do we 
remember any with more grateful affection 
than those who led us into deep religious 
experience? The religious relationship, of 
which we have this example in the case of 
Jacob and Laban, has been duplicated a 
thousand times; and it is the most per- 
manent of relationships, for it runs up into 
the unseen and eternal. Longfellow, in one 
of his poems, sings of some sculptured figures 
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which, he imagines, speak in grateful pride 
of the fact that Michael Angelo carved 
their artistic forms. It was the chisel of 
the world’s greatest sculptor which moulded 
them into such shapes of transcendent beauty. 
How can they ‘ever forget it? They must 
unceasingly congratulate each other on the 
fact. May we not so live that we may 
mould and shape the characters of others, 
perhaps into the very noblest possibilities 
of spiritual beauty? Let us deliberately 
seek so to do; so that business relationship, 
and family association, shall be the means 
through which we lead those about us to 
God and to heaven. We shall then not 
fail of confessed gratitude from those to 
whom we are thus helpful. ” So— 

As we meet and touch each day 

The many travellers on our way, 

Let every such brief contact be 

A glorious, helpful ministry ; 

The contact of the soil and seed 

Each giving of the other’s need, 


Each helping on the other’s best 
And blessing each, as well as blest. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF TRIBULATION 


RIBULATION. It is a commonplace 
word, and the experiences which it 
suggests are commonplace enough. But it 
is comforting to know that tribulation has 
its limitations. The church in Smyrna is fore- 
warned that it will have tribulation ; but it is 
told further that such tribulation shall have its 
limits ; it shall be for “ ten days” only (Rev. 
ii. 10). Now the word translated “ tribula- 
tion ” enshrines within its meaning a striking 
picture. Imagine a slave-market wherein a 
heterogeneous crowd of slaves is gathered 
together. They have been dragged from 
homes in distant lands; some have voyaged 
across stormy seas; they have traversed long 
and dusty roads under a scorching sun. 
Now they arrive at the slave-market where 
they are to be sold as though they were 
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“dumb, driven cattle.’ Strong men and 
fragile women, as well as tender children, 
are there. Look closely at them, and you 
will see that their wrists and ankles are 
bleeding and swollen, for cruel manacles and 
fetters have lacerated their flesh. They show 
one another their wounds. ‘They commiserate 
each other on their sufferings, and the word 
they use as they speak bitterly of their sores 
is this one—“ tribulation.” So we see that the 
word, which at first meant suffering of the 
body produced by the shackles of slavery, 
has come to be transferred to the sufferings 
of the mind and soul. All those experiences 
which are galling, which chafe the mind, 
which make the heart ache and bleed—these 
are our tribulations. What this meant to the 
church at Smyrna was doubtless important ; 
and what it may mean for us is worthy of 
consideration. The point of greatest interest 
in the text is the limitation of time. The 
tribulation is to be for “ten days.” Observe 
that this is— 

I. A very SHort True. Ten days is a 
brief period in comparison with the days of 
our life. Threescore years and ten are made 
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up of more than twenty-five thousand days. 
But we are warned that our tribulation will 
only be for “ten days.” That is to say, days 
of sorrow, darkness, and pain shall be a very 
small proportion of life. “ Brief sorrow, 
short-lived care,” that is God’s will concern- 
ing us. Days of calm and sunshine are much 
more numerous than days of thundercloud 
and lightning flash. 

Ts not this true of bodily suffering? We 
have all spent some time in the sickroom. 
But though the time has seemed long, it has 
not really been long. For most people days 
of health and vigour have been almost in- 
numerable ; days of weakness and pain very 
few. Physicians depend upon the fact that 
nature always tends to the normal. As 
George Herbert piquantly puts it: “ God 
heals and the physician hath the thanks.” 
The fever which sets the blood on fire can 
only last for a short time; it runs its course 
for so many days, then, if all go well, it dies 
down and the patient recovers. No sooner 
is a wound made in the flesh than nature 
begins to heal it, and presently it will be 
cured, leaving only a painless scar behind. 
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Bodily tribulation usually lasts only for a 
short time. 

But the same thing is true of tribulations 
of the mind. It is impossible to prolong 
poignant grief; we must put a period to 
our sincerest mourning. Weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning: 
the mind refuses to lengthen out sadness. 
It is physically impossible to shed more than 
a certain limited quantity of tears at one 
time ; suggesting to us that the sorrow which 
tears represent cannot be unduly extended. 
When a man plunges into deep water, he 
inevitably tends to rise to the surface. So 
sometimes we have to say, “ All Thy waves 
and Thy billows have gone over me.” Yet 
we ever tend to rise above our troubles. 
Turning to the Scriptures for verification of 
all this, is it not true that both by example 
and precept we learn the brevity of tribula- 
tion? Take the classic case of Job. With 
- what rapidity his calamities came upon him. 
‘While he was yet speaking ’—“ while he 
was yet speaking’”—so the record runs. 
The troubles came swiftly, and though they 
take a long time to tell it is clear that they 
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passed quickly, and soon Job was in the 
enjoyment of double for all that he had lost. 
His tribulation was but for “ten days.” Yes. 
This is the way God deals with His people. 
“For a small moment have I forsaken thee.” 
“His anger is but for a moment.” “Our 
light affliction . . . is but for a moment.” 
“For a season” we are allowed to be “in 
heaviness.” “A little while” only is the 
Saviour absent from His bereaved followers. 
Tribulation is for a short time. What 
then? Surely the effect upon us should 
be to save us from sickening misery 
as well as from mad rebellion against God’s 
dealings with us. 

And yet again, God does not intend that 
the grief which comes of conviction of sin 
should be long continued. We have known 
persons who for years have lived in darkness 
on account of their sins. It was quite 
unnecessary. God is “ready to forgive.” 
The Philippian jailer cried out in terror: 
“What must I do to be saved?” And we 
read that “the same night” he manifested 
signs of true and joyous conversion. Godly 
sorrow which worketh repentance need not 
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be prolonged sorrow. “Ten days” should 
be more than sufficient. 

Il. Tex Days 1s a Limirep True. It is 
as though our heavenly Father would say, 
“Tribulation you must have, but it shall 
be limited in amount, as well as in time.” 
It may seem much; but it shall not be too 
much. It may seem long; but it shall not 
be too long. The railway waggon that is 
constructed to carry eight tons will never 
have ten tons placed in it. Just so is it in 
the train of humanity. There are different 
possibilities of burden bearing ; and God will 
never put upon us more than we are “able 
to bear.” 

Let us not be tempted 
Above what we can bear, 
is a prayer which is never unanswered. To 
refer once more to Job, God permitted Satan 
to try him sorely, but not beyond endurance. 
The adversary was allowed to plague him, 
baffle him, perplex him; but not to slay 
him. ‘Save his life,” was the command, 
and Satan could not disobey it. There is 
such a thing as a selfish indulgence in grief. 
There is such a thing as so to brood over 
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trouble as to be incapacitated for the service 
of God. Sometimes good Christian people, 
who have been afflicted in one way or another, 
isolate themselves. They give up church work; 
they abandon church attendance ; they act as 
though God were dealing harshly with them ; 
and by their moodiness they refiect upon the 
character of Him who “does not afflict will- 
ingly, nor grieve the children of men.” What- 
ever our tribulations there is room for 
gratitude ; whatever our sadness there is scope 
for service. 

III. Ten Days 1s a Surrictenr Tre. 
Whether there is or is not a moral and 
spiritual significance behind the numbers of 
Scripture, is a disputed point. But we think 
there can be no question as to the symbolical 
meaning of the numbers in the Book of 
Revelation. 144,000 cannot mean that only 
that precise number of believers shall be 
saved; the figures symbolise some theological 
truth. 666 is the number of the beast; it 
surely is intended to teach something more 
than arithmetic. So with this number ten. 
It would seem to be, in the Scriptures, the 
number of sufficiency. There were ten 
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Commandments; which, if a man keep them, 
it is sufficient. Tithes of an Israelite’s pos- 
sessions were required by God; not more, 
not less; that tenth portion was sufficient. 
The tabernacle was covered with ten skins ; 
it had ten pillars in ten sockets; these were 
sufficient for the Divine purpose. There 
were ten cities of refuge; enough for the 
needs of the entire nation. Jesus repeatedly 
made use of the number. Ten talents, ten 
virgins, ten pieces of silver. Ten is the 
number of sufficiency. Ten days of tribula- 
tion are not too many; they are not too 
few. They are sufficient for the testing, 
developing and perfecting of character ; and. 
yet not so many as to drive to despair and 
ruin, The forester who fells a tree does 
not at once make use of the wood. It must 
lie where it is, exposed to summer heat and 
winter cold just as long as is necessary. The 
forester knows precisely when the wood is 
properly seasoned, and can consequently be 
utilised. When it has been sufficiently ex- 
posed, it will be wrought into all kinds of 
useful articles. Just so, God knows when 
we have sufficiently endured the varied 
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sorrows of life. He will never require us 
to bear more than are sufficient, for— 


God never is before His time, 
And never is behind. 


May these considerations enable us to bear 
up under tribulation! See how the gardener 
takes a knotted stick, and, after sharpening 
a point upon it, thrusts it into the roots of 
some tender plant. Why? In order that 
presently the twining tendrils of the plant 
may lay hold of the rough stick and climb 
upwards thereby; and, climbing away from 
the earth and up towards heaven, may grow 
stronger and more beautiful than it ever 
could if that sharp-pointed stick had not 
been thrust into its roots” Thus does God 
thrust the sharp, gnarled rod of tribulation 
into the very roots of our lives, that thereby 
we may climb heavenwards, and climbing, 
may develop usefulness and loveliness of 
character, which otherwise could never be 
produced within us. For “tribulation 
worketh patience ; and patience experience ; 
and experience hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed.” Some day in the tearless land 
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the question will be asked concerning us: 
“Who are these?” And the answer will 
be: ‘These are they which came out of 
great tribulation.” Great, yet not too great. 
Much, yet not too much. For it was but 
for “ten days.” Of tribulation we may say : 

Its limit, its relief, 

Its hallowed issues tell, 


That though Thou cause Thy servant grief, 
Thou doest all things well. 
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ENNYSON, in a well-known line, warns 

us against “‘the falsehood of extremes.” 

It is a very necessary warning. An extreme 
man may be very desirous of ascertaining, say, 
political truth, and of doing that which is 
politically right; but the unbalanced state 
of his mind lures him to error. And so in 
many spheres of human thought and activity. 
In this paper we wish to speak of the 
church, and membership therein. It is a 
topic upon which it is necessary to avoid 
extreme views and statements. There are 
some Christians who make membership in 
the church nine-tenths of religion. In effect 
they say: “So long as you are a member 
of the church, so long as you observe its 
forms, attend its services, and support it 
generally, nothing more is needed.” On the 
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other hand, there are sincere Christian people 
who practically say: ‘So long as you are truly 
converted, church-membership is a matter of 
little importance.” Both are extreme views, 
and therefore perilous. For our guidance 
we may consider the eminent example of the 
Apostle Paul. In Acts ix. 26, we read that 
Paul, immediately after his conversion, 
“assayed to join himself to the disciples.” 
That is, he realised that his Christian life 
was not to be a lonely one; it was to be 
lived in association with others. 

Consider— 

I. Tap AcTION HE TOOK. Jt was prompt. 
Not many days before this Paul had had 
that never-to-be-forgotten vision on the road 
to Damascus which was the crisis of his life, 
the hour of his conversion. And immediately 
after his arrival in Jerusalem, he sought out 
and assayed to join the disciples. He wasted 
no time, but associated himself at once with 
the little army fighting under the banner 
of the Cross. Surely this was wise. What 
happens in the experience of new converts 
during the first few days or weeks influences 
the whole of their subsequent character and 
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career. The young Christian will fall into 
a mistake if he do not, without delay, “ assay 
to join himself” to the church. Procrastina- 
tion is the thief of the soul, as well as the 
thief of time. One who collects newspaper 
cuttings for the purpose of preserving them 
in a commonplace book knows very well 
that, if the cuttings detached from the paper 
are not immediately fixed in the common-| 
place book, they are extremely liable to 
be lost or destroyed. So we may say that 
those who are cut out of the world, unless 
they find a place in the church at once, 
are practically certain to be lost to the 
church. We have heard of those who, 
having been religiously impressed, hesitated 
immediately to become members in some 
church. They lived in a great city. They 
said: “We will go to this church or the 
other; we will hear this distinguished 
preacher, or such-and-such a well-known 
minister. And, presently, we will decide 
as to which church we will join.” They 
said in effect: “There is no need to hurry. 
Why should we make haste?” And so 
they have been beguiled by the devices of 
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the adversary. New converts may well be 
imitators of Paul, in that immediately after 
his conversion, “he assayed to join himself 
to the disciples.” 

It was natural action. Every human 
being has some affinity with some other 
people or class of persons. The chemist 
tells us that certain substances have great 
natural affinities for each other. They have 
only to be brought into proximity to rush 
together; it is impossible to keep them 
apart. So it is in human life; people with 
similar experiences find each other out, and 
associate with each other. All the old 
soldiers in any town will tend to be drawn 
together by their past experiences. Musicians 
in any one place, being persons of similar 
tastes and gifts, will certainly come together 
and form a society. So it is in spiritual 
things. So it was with Paul. He had had 
an experience similar to those of the disciples 
in Jerusalem; therefore, when he arrived in 
the sacred city, “he assayed to join him- 
self to”? those who had like experiences to 
himself. It is unquestionably natural for 
believers to associate one with another. 
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Christians are not intended to be Ishmaels; 
they are intended to be companions of all 
them that fear the Lord. All believers should 
surely follow the promptings of their hearts 
in this matter. 

This was prudential action. It was a 
wise and prudent thing on the part of Paul 
to join himself to the disciples. For we 
read that there were those whose hostility 
against him was so passionately aroused that 
they “sought to kill him.” They “ went 
about to slay him.” 

Men associate together for prudential 
reasons. People dwell near each other in 
cities, towns, and villages, largely because 
dwelling together means safety. If for no 
other reason, believers must also associate 
together; they must join the church. Back- 
sliding has already begun when a Christian 
forsakes God’s people and stands alone. 
Peter denied Christ when he was a lonely 
disciple. Had others been by his side, he 
might never have fallen as he did. Let 
no Christian convert be so deluded as to 
think that he can live the Christian life 
apart from his fellow-believers. We are 
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dependent upon each other. We are all 
members one of another. Neither the hand, 
nor the foot, nor the eye, is independent 
of any other member of the body of Christ. 
Soldiers tell us that, on the battlefield, 
safety is found in the ranks. It is perilous 
in the extreme for the soldier to isolate 
himself, to become detached from his com- 
rades. To do so is to become a target for 
the enemy’s fire; to be picked out and 
picked off by marksmen in the ranks of 
the foe. All which has an obvious moral 
in Christian warfare. Our safety lies in 
association with our comrades. 

Consider further— 

II. Toe Reception Pavn Mer wits. It 
was a mixed reception; for we read that 
some were afraid of him, and “believed not 
that he was a disciple” who had so recently 
been a ferocious persecutor; while, on the 
other hand, there was one who acted the 
part of a friend, and showed discriminating 
kindness at this critical point in Paul’s 
Christian career. Now the coldness of the 
reception Paul met with from some might 
have discouraged a less determined and 
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devout man. The church at Jerusalem 
clearly was far from being a_ perfect 
church. Ananias and Sapphira once be- 
longed to it. As a church it was not free 
from internal dissensions and _ disputes. 
Yet imperfect as it was, it was a true 
church. 

Now, let it be understood that in asking 
Christian converts to join the church they 
are not being asked to join an immaculate 
and perfect institution. But we do venture 
to say that the fact that the church is not, 
in some points, as perfect as good men 
would desire it to be, is not a _ sufficient 
reason for standing aloof from its member- 
ship. Of course, we are well aware the 
time has been in the past’when the cor- 
ruptions of the church were so frightful that 
the best Christians felt it incumbent upon 
them to protest and form a church founded 
upon original principles. And such a time 
may come again. 

If a convert is to wait until he finds a 
perfect church, he will wait long indeed, 
and then will not have discovered that which 
he fain would see. We all know that the 
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army organisation of this country was seriously 
defective during the late Boer war. Never- 
theless, when volunteers were needed to 
defend the Empire, many joined the ranks, 
without demanding that before they did so 
the military machine should be perfect in 
every detail. Now, it is precisely such un- 
complaining enlistment among the soldiers 
of the Cross that is asked for to-day. The 
battle is fierce and long; death often thins 
the ranks of the faithful. Wanted! New 
converts to join themselves to the army led 
by the Captain of our salvation ; and to enter 
the ranks even though there be many therein 
who have by no means yet attained unto 
perfection. 

But not everybody coldly received Paul. 
We read that “ Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the apostles.” It is a striking 
picture. We can readily imagine how the 
venerable Barnabas would take the hand of 
the young man Paul, and bring him to the 
leaders of those early Christians. And so 
Paul joined himself to the disciples. 

Thanks be to God, in every church there 
are to be found imitators of Barnabas. No 
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church lacks those who will welcome new 
converts, and lead them to membership among 
the disciples. May the succession of such 
“sons of consolation” never fail! 

Consider lastly— | : 

III. THe ConsEQUENCES TO PAUL AND THE 
CuurcH. Paul found an opportunity for 
service. He immediately began preaching 
boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus. No 
doubt that preaching was imperfect and 
crude; but Paul had an experience, and he 
could at least testify of and expound that 
experience. Sir John Millais once went to 
an exhibition of his own works, and when 
he looked upon some examples of his early 
artistic efforts, at first he felt ashamed. But, 
on reflection, he said toacompanion: “After 
all there was some good stuff in those 
pictures.” Paul’s preaching at first was 
doubtless inadequate. Nevertheless we can- 
not but believe that there was good in that 
preaching, and it is clear that the Divine 
benediction rested upon his efforts. 

New converts, when they join the church, 
will find a sphere of service. They may 
have to become hewers of wood, and drawers 
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of water. They may have to begin at the 
lowest rung of the ladder. But they may 
climb higher, and the church will give them 
their opportunity. 

Such were the consequences to Paul. But 
there were also consequences to the church; 
for we read that it was “edified ” and 
“ multiplied.” It was edified. That is, it 
began to assume the form of an edifice—a 
beautiful, spiritual building, of which material 
churches, even of the highest architectural 
beauty, are but a poor symbol. The church 
was edified. Out of the quarries of the world, 
out of the forests of humanity, stones and 
timber were obtained, and so shaped and 
fashioned as to form part of that church 
which Christ said He would build, and against 
which the gates of Hades should not prevail. 
Moreover, the church was “ multiplied.” 
We do not wonder. More than once, in the 
story of the church, addition has meant 
multiplication. When Wesley was added to 
the church; when some of our modern 
evangelists were converted and joined to the 
people of God,—verily there was subsequent 
multiplication. 
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Surely it is a privilege of new converts 
to join themselves to the disciples. And who 
can say whether or not adhesion to the 
Christian community on the part of new, 
and apparently unlikely, recruits may not 
mean untold accessions to the battalions of 
the Lord’s host? Oh that some who read 
these lines, and who, hitherto, have held 
aloof, may hear the voice which calls them 
to enlistment under the Crimson Banner ! 
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NE of the universal instincts of mankind 
is the desire to see the great men of 
the world. ‘The clever artist, the popular 
writer, the intrepid traveller, the heroic 
soldier, the ingenious inventor, the skilful 
composer, the devoted missionary—the world 
is not satisfied to see or hear of what these 
have done; it is most anxious to see and hear 
the men themselves. Hence the magic of 
the photograph and the phonograph. For 
if men cannot see the great in the flesh, 
they must be satisfied with the next best 
thing obtainable. 

Now, similarly, the human heart in all 
ages has cried out for a vision of God, the 
Creator of the world. Around them, within 
them, men have had evidence of a deity of 
untold power and wisdom, of unimpeachable 
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righteousness. ‘Oh that I knew where I 
might find Him!” “Show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us.” These are world-sobs. 
And the Incarnation is God’s gracious answer 
to that passionate yearning. True it is that 
God appeared in unexpected fashion. 
They all were looking for a king, 
To slay their foes and lift them high. 


Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry! 


And He was manifested not only that the 
world might see Him by whom all things 
were created, but also that the world through 
Him might be saved. Thus does God answer 
men abundantly above all that they ask or 
think. 

I. WHAT, THEN, DO WE MEAN BY THE IN- 
CARNATION? ‘This term expresses the 
fundamental fact of Christianity as St. John 
describes it in his gospel, ‘The Word was 
made flesh.’ It signifies the act of con- 
descension whereby the Son of God . . . took 
to Himself human nature in order to accom- 
plish its redemption and restoration.”* It 
is a doctrine which rests upon facts, and 
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these facts are two. (a) That Jesus was a 
man. (0) That Jesus was God. 

Jesus was man. He was not an angel, or 
a phantom. It is clear that He was a man, 
in that He did and suffered those things 
which ordinary men do and suffer. He 
looked like a man, for He was ‘“‘ made in the 
likeness of men.”’ He was crowned with no 
radiant aureole as old pictures show. Nothing 
in His appearance differentiated Him from 
other men of His time and country. ‘‘ Whence 
hath this man wisdom ?” His neighbours said. 
“Behold a gluttonous man,” they scoffed. 
“Truly this man was the Son of God,” con- 
fessed one at His cross. So His course 
through life to death was that of men. He 
was a babe, a child, a boy, a man “about 
thirty years of age.” He came “ eating and 
drinking ’’ because He was a man and must 
live as men do. He was wearied and sat 
upon Sychar’s well because He was exhausted. 
He had walked to that point, because He 
was a man and must make use of a man’s 
ordinary means of locomotion., He slept. 
He prayed. He bled. For He was a man. 
“‘ Had Jesus Christ a soul ?” was the question 
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with which a theological examiner known 
to the writer was wont to puzzle budding 
theologians. Yes, He had a soul, a part of 
Him which thought and felt. For we read 
that His “ soul was exceeding sorrowful.” 
This robe of flesh the Lord did wear, 
This watch the Lord did keep, 


These burdens sore the Lord did bear, 
These tears the Lord did weep. 


Jesus was a man. 

But He was also God. 

What do we conceive God to be? Men 
everywhere have thoughts of God, and they 
are such as these :— 

God must be a Creator. The universe 
around, above, beneath us, demands a maker. 
Things so unspeakable in their mystery and 
wondrousness came not of themselves. Their 
creator must be God, and God must be their 
creator. 

Was Jesus a creator? See Him as He 
takes five loaves and two small fishes in His 
toil-roughened hands. Behold! they multiply 
and are enough for five thousand men, besides 
women and children! He is a creator. 
“They have no wine,” said His mother at 
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Cana. He speaks the word and the water 
crimsons into better wine than the maker of 
the feast could provide. This Man was a 
creator, for “all things were made by Him.” 
Another conception of Deity is that God 
must be able to control what He has created. 
Can this Jesus control the things which He 
has made? ‘‘ Even the winds and the sea obey 
Him!” “ Put out into the deep and let down 
your net for a draught.” It is done, and lo! 
the truant fish are brought to the spot! For 
even the creatures of the deep must obey 
this Man. He can control what He has 
made, as the mighty hand of God controls 
the motions of the planets and guides them 
ever on the unseen lines of their orbits. 
Again, God must be omniscient. And 
this man Jesus answers to the test. ‘“ Before 
that Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig tree, I saw thee.” “Thou 
hast had five husbands.” ‘“ Jesus knew from 
the beginning. . . who should betray Him.” 
‘““He knew what was in man.” This Jesus 
is the all-seeing One. 
Above all, men conceive of God as an 
infinitely holy being, separate from sin. 
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And how Jesus corresponds to that con- 
ception! ‘Which of you convicteth Me of 
sin?’ He challenges them. And they only 
scoffed. This was the Daniel flung into the 
den of the world among the lions of temp- 
tation, and they had no power over Him. 
He was cast into the fierce fire of the world’s 
iniquities and not so much as His hair was 
singed. He was sinless, and because He was 
sinless He was God. The conclusion is in- 
evitable. So we say, confidently, the facts 
as recorded fit the statement: ‘‘The Word 
was made flesh.” This is 


Our God contracted to a span, 
Incomprehensibly made man. 


II. Bur wHat 1s THE PRacTICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF THE INCARNATION ? 

(a) Iv HAS HALLOWED THE COMMONPLACE. 
We may observe the truth of the statement 
in regard to 

Localities. Christ’s incarnation at Bethle- 
hem has bestowed upon that village an 
imperishable name. It was “little among 
the thousands of Judah,” yet by the birth 
of the world’s Redeemer it has been exalted 
to a position “among the princes of Judah.” 
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How Christ’s life at Nazareth has glorified 
that undistinguished city! Galilee, Samaria, 
Judzea—obscure provinces; Palestine—an in- 
insignificant land; yea, the world itself— 
diminutive among the circling planets,—all 
have been hallowed by the Incarnation. 


Every place is hallowed ground, 


because the feet of Jesus touched earth’s 
soil. An Egyptian legend affirms the exist- 
ence in remote ages of a goddess who was 
known by the beneficial changes which she 
magically made wherever she went; she 
would pause before a_ lightning-blackened 
tree, and it would be adorned by a fruitful 
vine; resting herself on a decaying log, it 
immediately became a mass of golden moss 
and flowers; violets sprang in her footprints. 
In a far more wonderful fashion has the 
coming of Christ into this world transfigured 
it: heaven’s glory has been reflected upon 
its dreariest corners; because the Lord of 
glory has visited it, every obscure and deso- 
late spot upon its surface shines with new 
splendour. 

May not this thought mean much in the 
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way of transforming, uplifting, and sweeten- 
ing life? The dull village, with its pre- 
judiced and self-satisfied views, its narrow 
scope and limited interests, with its mane 
tittle-tattle, its scarcely concealed inquisitive- 
ness, and its petty rivalries—such a place 
will assuredly chafe and belittle the soul, 
unless some vision of the Man of men as 
He dwelt in remote Nazareth redeem the 
life from dreariness and disgust. But when 
it is recalled that Jesus lived a serene and 
stainless life under similar conditions in 
Galilee, existence is at once ennobled, and 
tranquillity reigns in the heart. So wherever 
we dwell, be it in the sleepy provincial town 
with its faded glories or “mid streaming 
London’s central roar,” by the frothing surf 
of the far-resounding ocean or in the mael- 
strom of some mighty city—anywhere we 
may hear a voice saying to us: 
Just where you stand in the conflict 
There is your place! 
Just where you think you are useless 
Hide not your face ! 
God placed you there for a purpose, 
Whate’er it be ; 


Think you He has chosen you for it $ 
Work loyally. 
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It should never be forgotten that God has 
set the bound of our habitation, and a 
sanctified “‘ imagination can cast a glow of 
romance over the simplest, the most hum- 
drum, the most prosaic existence.” George 
Herbert has said in his racy fashion: “ The 
goat must browse where she is tied.” It is 
possible to live anywhere in holy content- 
ment because thus Christ lived in Nazareth. 
“The glory of the Lord shall come even to 
Adullam.”’ 

Further, the Incarnation has hallowed 

All toil. Because Jesus by His incarnation 
became a worker at a carpenter’s bench, 
because His hands were once roughened and 
His limbs made to ache by reason of labour, 
all work, even the most ordinary and 
commonplace, has been sanctified. The hard- 
ships of life’s necessary labour are trans- 
muted into delights when the toil of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth is remembered. The 
“unworking classes’? are not then envied. 
The late A.K.H.B. said: “It is very hard 
sometimes to work: it is still harder not to 
work.” With the vision of the incarnate 
Saviour before them, men may cry with 
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absolute sincerity, “ Blessed be drudgery ! Y 
A famous picture by Murillo represents two 
noblemen and a priest looking through an 
open door into a kitchen. The beholders, 
with an expression of astonishment on their 
faces, observe that the kitchen-maids are 
angels. One is handling a waterpot, another 
is preparing a joint of meat, a third is care- 
fully examining a basket of vegetables, while 
a fourth attends to the fire. Obviously, the 
artist intended to teach the sacredness, the 
heavenlike character, of what is designated 
menial labour. Lowly tasks and monotonous 
duties are hallowed indeed by the remem- 
brance of the Incarnation: the kitchen may 
become a Bethel, the workshop a Peniel, 
the office a very Tabor, if this practical 
lesson of a profound truth be learnt. Then 
shall we sing with Wesley: 
The task Thy wisdom hath assigned 
Oh let me cheerfully fulfil, 


In all my works Thy presence find, 
And prove Thy acceptable will ! 


Yet again the Incarnation has hallowed 
All people. Christ was found in fashion 
as a man; therefore every man is to be 
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honoured. Humanity has been objectively 
sanctified by the Incarnation. “ Honour all 
men,” cries St Peter; and it was much for 
a Jew to say. The apostle who had seen the 
Man Christ Jesus as He trod this earth under- 
stands the significance of the fact, not for 
his own race only, but for all men. “I am 
debtor,’ exclaims the apostle of the Gentiles, 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to 
the wise and to the foolish.” It was because 
he, too, had seen the Lord, and therefore 
understood how the Incarnation had brought 
honour to the entire human race. 

It should ever be remembered that the 
things which have been achieved in the past 
for the uplifting of the outcast and ignorant— 
all that is connoted by suth great words as 
freedom, justice, evangelisation, education, 
philanthropy—have their springs and secrets 
in the Incarnation ; and in the same doctrine 
the seeds of all really fruitful movements 
towards true liberty, equality, and fraternity 
are to be discovered. 

The Incarnation also teaches that 

(6) AFFINITY IS THE SECRET OF HELPFUL- 
ngss. By the Incarnation God came near to 
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men. Christ was the Son of man; therefore, 
having affinity with them, understanding them, 
being made in all things like unto His brethren 
and being touched with the feeling of their 
infirmities, He was fitted to succour and to 
save them. Thankfully we sing of Him: 
Thou knowest, not alone as God, all knowing; 
As man, our mortal weakness Thou hast proved ; 


On earth with purest sympathies o’erflowing, 
O Saviour, Thou hast wept, and Thou hast loved. 


As Dr. Dale wrote: “We have found in Him 
all the varieties and gradations of human 
susceptibilities, affections, and powers’; no 
emotion that surges through our nature is 
unknown to the incarnate Saviour. Truly 
He knoweth our frame! 

Let-us learn, then, that only thus can we 
help each other. The first secret of helpful- 
ness is affinity and sympathy with those 
whom we desire to assist; and it is the last 
secret. To really help a child we must 
become as a child; the teacher who would 
instruct the ignorant must for the time being 
occupy common ground with the ignorant. 
“Put yourself in his place” is a maxim 
which we must engrave on our hearts if we 
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would be of service to our fellows. It is a 
mockery for the wealthy and privileged to 
stand on a pedestal, eloquently lecturing the 
poor on their duties and obligations; while 
there are not wanting many illustrations of 
the fact that the opulent and titled may 
become successful philanthropists or evange- 
lists, if they possess sympathy. It has been 
said of Napoleon that he won his historic 
victories largely because he understood exactly 
what kind of men his soldiers were, and of 
what they were capable; he had himself risen 
through almost all the grades of a soldier’s 
career, and it was his constant practice to 
make use of every opportunity to become 
personally acquainted with the lowest ranks 
under his command. He laid himself out 
to understand them; by experience he had 
affinity with them, so that his knowledge and 
experience stood him in good stead on the field 
of battle. Christian workers everywhere need 
to learn this lesson of the Incarnation. Those 
missionaries to the heathen are most success- 
ful who most thoroughly understand the 
mind of the foreigner they seek to evangelise ; 
the language, the history, the | philosophy, 
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even a knowledge of the debased religion of 
the native races must be assimilated by heart 
and mind, if success is to be achieved. 
Professor Drummond said that the missionary 
“when he reaches his field” must “ find out 
what God has already sown there, .. - and 
continue the work at the point where the 
Spirit of God is already moving.” Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount presupposes the law ; 
and how well Jesus understood the mind of 
the Jew! “To the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews;*.. . to them 
that are without law, as without law, . 
that I might gain them.... To the weak 
T became weak, that I might gain the weak : 
I am become all things to all men, that I may 
by all means save some.” Is not the very 
spirit of the Incarnation in these words ? 
We should love each other better, 
Tf we only understood. 

Yes: and we could then serve each other 
better too. 

We observe that in the Incarnation there 
is specially 

(c) A MessaGE TO THE PRIVILEGED. 
Before the Incarnation Christ was in a 
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position of privilege, if so we may put it. 
**He was rich,” His glory was “as of the 
only begotten of the Father,’ and He existed 
“in the form of God.” Yet “ He became 
poor,” and was without ‘“‘ form or comeliness.” 
*“He emptied Himself.” May it not be 
affirmed, therefore, that to no class of persons 
should the Incarnation appeal more power- 
fully than to the rich and privileged? These 
are days when wealth grows from more to 
more; gold is plentiful; and the luxuries 
and amusements which gold can purchase 
abound. Would that those whose cup is not 
only full, but running over, who have had 
given to them good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together—would that they might 
hear this message of the Incarnation! May 
not this be urged as we contemplate Him 
who made Himself of no reputation, without 
the charge being laid against us that, in the 
spirit of the anarchist and revolutionary, we 


Cry aloud to lay the old world low 
To clear the new world’s way ? 


Differences in position are probably inevitable, 
and will exist as long as this earth revolves ; 
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great and solemn, therefore, are the responsi- 
bilities of the privileged. The perils of the 
wealthy are manifold, as the Scriptures 
constantly teach. ‘Charge them that are 
rich in this world . . . that they do good,” 
is the bold message of one who had seen the 
Lord in His estate of humiliation, and who 
had perceived the significance thereof; and 
it implies the obligation on the part of those 
who enjoy the advantages of life to imitate 
Him who came to earth and “ went about 
doing good.” Might not the Christian 
church reasonably expect that this practical 
aspect of the Incarnation should be more 
frequently observed and acted upon by the 
favoured? How many like Francis W. 
Crossley are there in a generation? how 
many like David Hill? how many like George 
Miller or C. T. Studd? When we think of 
the land in which we live; when we reflect 
upon its abounding wealth, or its liberties 
and advantages, its progress and opportunities, 
—we are persuaded that there are multitudes 
to whom the term “ privileged” exactly 
applies who never realise there are chances ; 
and among them, as indeed among all classes, 
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there is surely needed such a vision of the 
Incarnation as will produce in the life 


A habit of self-sacrifice, 
A tardy vision of rights personal, 


A loose, light hold on things material. 


Every day of their lives men date documents 
and letters Anno Domini. Would that all 
that is owing to Him who is Lord of all 
the centuries might be realised more vividly, 
especially by those who have received much, 
and from whom much is required! When 
such, looking around on their possessions, 
whisper to themselves : 


And can I ever bid these joys farewell ? 


would not a recollection of Him who was in 
the bosom of the Father, but who yet took 
upon Him the form of a servant, lead them 
to resolve: 


Yes; I must pass them for a nobler life, 
Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts. 


And find them to relieve them. Those who 
understand and do these things shall enter 
into the joy of their incarnate Lord, because 
they live only to express His very spirit. 
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XII 
THE TRINITY 


EW doctrines seem more remote from the 
practical business of life than that of 

the Trinity. It is well enough, possibly, 
that theological students, cloistered in a 
theological college, should consider and discuss 
the profound problem; but for men who 
have their bread to earn, in market and shop, 
in field and mine, on land ‘or sea, the topic 
is one which hardly concerns them. So it 
may be thought. In the estimation of many, 
perhaps, it is with this doctrine as with some 
of the sciences. They may be interesting and 
even fascinating; but they seem afar from 
daily life, and do not help men to obtain the 
necessities of daily existence. Astronomy, 
for example. The usefulness of the study 
of geology can be understood, or of chemistry, 
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or of botany; but what does it matter that 
we know all that can be known about the 
appalling distances of stars from us and from 
each other? or that the revolutions of the 
planets can be calculated with almost super- 
natural exactitude? For men of leisure it 
may be worth while to spend precious hours 
in star-gazing! but for the practical man— 
no. So with the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Nevertheless it can be shown that this 
doctrine, abstruse as it is, has most prac- 
tical significance; that it is full of sugges- 
tiveness for the conduct of life; and, being 
rightly understood, it will make for the 
welfare of both the individual and the 
community. 

Consider— 

I. Tue Untry anD HARMONY OF THE 
Trinity. These Three are One. The familiar 
words from the authorised version of St. 
John’s First Epistle are doubtless an interpola- 
tion (see R.V.). They nevertheless express 
a truth, deduced from the Scriptures, which 
has been accepted by Christians for many 
centuries. These Three are One. It is a 
mystery; and such a mystery as any argu- 
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ment or illustration falls short of elucidating. 
But it may be observed that this is a 
Christian doctrine. We owe our knowledge 
of it to revelation by the Word of God, 
not to any revelation of nature. Pagan 
and heathen people in all ages guessed as to 
the nature of God, and “ perceived, through 
the things that are made, His everlasting 
power and divinity”; but they never came 
to understand that God is a Trinity in 
Unity. 

When the late Professor Drummond was 
a student at New College, Edinburgh, Dr. 
Duff was lecturing on Foreign Missions. 
On a certain occasion he put the question 
to one of Drummond’s  fellow-students, 
“How many gods have the Hindus, 
Mr. ee 

The luckless youth, being ignorant of the 
correct answer, kicked Drummond, and asked 
for the necessary information. 

But Drummond could only whisper, 
“JT don’t know; about twenty-five, I 
think.” 

«“Mwenty-five!” shouted the student 


gaily. 
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“Twenty-five, Mr. ? Twenty-five 
millions of millions,” was Dr. Duff’s scathing 
reply. 

Yes. Heathen conceptions of Deity took 
in the fact that God must be a mighty God ; 
but the heathen, in his blindnesss, could not 
by searching find out God, and never dreamed 
of the truth that God is a Trinity—three 
Persons in one God, and that these Three 
are One. 

Now this doctrine rests upon facts as stated 
in the Scriptures. In the Old Testament the 
distinction of the revelation given is that 
God is one. “I am the Lord thy God... 
thou shalt have no other gods before Me.’’ 
‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord!” “I am the Lord and there is none 
else.’ While around them the nations were 
polytheistic, this fundamental truth of the 
unity of God was made known to the children 
of Abraham. So the Old Testament. But 
when Jesus Christ came it was evident that 
He also was God. We do not argue the 
point here; but so, we hold, it was. Then, 
when the Holy Spirit was given, it became 
clear that He also was Divine. Thus the 
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doctrine of the Trinity gradually emerged 
and came to be recognised as being in harmony 
with hints and foreshadowings in the Old 
Testament, as well as agreeing with the facts 
of the New Testament. Moreover, a plurality 
of Gods is unthinkable. There are some 
truths which are self-evident and the contrary 
of which cannot be accepted by the human 
mind. Two, plus two, make four: we cannot 
think anything else. The three angles of a 
triangle are always equal to two right angles: 
no other conclusion is possible. And “ One 
God” is similarly a demand of the human 
intellect. Go far enough back in thought 
to ‘the beginning” and you must have one 
eternal Being, and one only. Yet in the 
Scriptures we see God revealed as three, and 
the inevitable conclusion is that in the God- 
head there is ‘‘a Trinity of co-equal personal 
Subsistences,”’ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
That is to say, in the Godhead is 
the most absolute and perfect unity and 
harmony. Differences among the ‘Three 
Persons are unthinkable. Anarchy in the 
Godhead is inconceivable. These Three are 


One. 
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Now, what there is in the Divine there 
should be, and there will come to be, in 
humanity. Christ’s prayer for His church, 
“That they may be one, even as We are 
one,” is a prophecy certain of fulfilment. 
When we speak of godliness, we have but 
clipped two letters from the word “ godlike- 
ness.” Man was made in the image of God. 
Perfect harmony in purpose and action, being 
characteristic of God, should also be cha- 
racteristic of man. 

Is not this practical? When man truly 
reflects God, there will be an end of strife 
and disunion. Envyings, jealousies, anger, 
wrath, malice, hatred, nation at war with 
nation, class against class, man opposed to 
man,—these evils will perish when the 
harmony and unity of the Trinity in heaven 
are reproduced among men on earth. 

Is not this practical? To nations armed 
to the teeth, and to governments scattering 
hardly earned gold, as warring winds do the 
dust, in order to defend themselves from each 
other,—is it not practical to remember that, 
because there is no war in the Trinity, the 
day must come when “the war-drum ” shall 
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“throb no longer”? among men, and “ battle 
flags”’ shall be furled 


In the parliament of man, the federation of the world ? 


“And nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

Is not this practical P To masters locking 
out their men, and to men going out on 
strike against their employers ? What de- 
vastating passions are engendered by these 
strifes and divisions! They shall, indeed, all 
cease, when humanity is the mirror of the 
Divine. And to Christians divided into a 
multiplicity of sects—Romanist and Pro- 
testant, Anglican and Nonconformist—is not 
this practical ?—that, because God is One, 
His church shall some day be one; and, 
because there is no schism in the Godhead, 
it must come to pass ultimately that the 
church will sing with absolute  truth- 
fulness : 

We are not divided, 
All one body we! 
Observe, further— 
II. Tue DIveRsITy OF OPERATIONS IN THE 
12 
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Trinity. These Three. Without controversy 
it is clear Scriptural teaching that each 
Person in the Trinity has a unique function. 
While all work in harmony, each has His 
special exclusive duty. The Father fulfils 
one office, the Son another, the Spirit yet 
another. The Father is a regal Father: 
He commands. How often Christ says that 
He does always that which His Father 
commands Him to do! (see John x. 18, 
xiv. 31, xv. 10). The Son also has His own 
work: He obeys (xii. 49, xiv. 31). He is 
subordinate to His Father; honours His 
Father (viii. 88). Above all, He atones, lays 
down His life, sacrifices Himself for the sin 
of the world. And the work of the Spirit 
is similarly distinctive: He convinces men 
of sin, guides them into the truth, baptizes 
them with power. 

Now, we venture to say that, in this 
respect, what is in the Trinity ought to be 
in the church. It is divinely intended that 
there should be diversity of operations among 
the people who seek to live the godlike life. 
Some in the church are called to do just 
that kind of work which corresponds to the 
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work of the Father. They are called to 
leadership, to the burdens and responsibilities 
of offices which compel them to initiate. 
They must be shepherds going before 
the sheep, and leading them into pastures. 
General Booth has affirmed that his ex- 
perience leads him to the conclusion that at 
least one in twenty of the soldiers of the 
Salvation Army has ability for leadership. 
When John Wesley was buried at City Road, 
a word was altered in the familiar burial 
service : “‘ Our dear brother” was changed to 
“Our dear father.” Exactly. He was felt 
to have been a father, with all the pre- 
rogatives which the word and office connote. 
And we venture humbly but firmly to believe 
that men who are called to the pastoral 
office are called to “rule well.” Theirs are 
the anxieties and weighty responsibilities 
of leadership; by no means priests, but 
*‘ pastors,’ ‘‘ overseers.” 

Again, are there not some who seem 
especially designated for work which, in some 
sense, corresponds to the work of the Son? 
«JT... fill up, on my part, that which is 
lacking of the afflictions of Christ.” That is 
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to say, Paul entered into the very inmost 
spirit of Christ’s atoning sacrifice. He could 
affirm, “I am crucified,” “I die daily.” Of 
one who had toiled hard and endured much 
in his mission work in a certain city of this 
country, it is said that he had ‘suffered 
crucifixion”? in that work. Ah! the very 
word which is used of Christ’s atonement 
for us! There are at this moment, and there 
have been always in the church, those whose 
joy it has been to lay down their life for 
mankind. 

And still further, some are called to do 
work analogous to the work of the Spirit. 
Some ministers are so specially gifted that 
they guide into the truth those who hear 
them. Others, again, possess extraordinary 
influence over their fellows, and can bend 
and mould men almost as they will. Yet 
others are uniquely called to speak in such 
fashion that men are convinced of sin. Their 
vocation is that of the evangelist; they are 
human agents through whose efforts sorrow 
and contrition are produced. 

The practical conclusion from all this is, 
that every Christian should earnestly seek 
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and find the work for which God has en- 
dowed him, and do it. Whether it is 
symbolised by the work of the Father, or of 
the Son, or of the Spirit, may be, and must 
be discovered. Woe betide that man who 
disobeys and silences the unmistakable voice, 
and fails to fulfil his obligation to God and 
His church ! 

Ill. Tue Last Practican SuGGEstion of 
this doctrine of the Trinity is, that as there 
is association in the Godhead, so there should 
be mutually helpful association among men. 
God has never been a lonely God. Through 
all the eternal past there has been com- 
munion among the Three Persons—incon- 
ceivably blessed fellowship between the 
gracious Father, His beloved Son, and the 
Comforter, the Spirit. 

This points plainly to the practical con- 
clusion that fellowship one with another, 
association for mutual comfort and service, 
is the ideal of the church and of humanity. 
We are intended to live in harmonious social 
relationship. A hermit is a freak, one not 
in the natural, God-intended order. So there 
should be no such being as an isolated 
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Christian. The conclusion is irresistible that, 
if there is fellowship in the Godhead, there 
must be fellowship in God’s church. Is 
not this practical? And if men are associated 
in matters political and social ; if we witness 
the throwing down of walls which have 
separated class from class, nation from nation, 
race from race, church from church, man 
from man; if we observe, as we must observe, 
that the progress of science and invention, 
and the perfecting of the means of com- 
munication throughout the world, are bring- 
ing men and nations closer and closer together, 
generating sympathy where awhile ago there 
was bitter antipathy ; producing love between 
those who were once haters of each other ; 
if we see, as happily we do see, the dying 
out of misunderstandings and envyings, and 
the union of great peoples,—we witness the 
coming to pass on earth of that which has 
ever existed in heaven—the blessed com- 
munion of Father, Son, and Spirit in the 
Holy Trinity. 

Ruskin has said that a true picture on 
canvas is what might be seen in a mirror. 
The picture of the artist approaches perfection 
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as it approximates most nearly to the re- 
flection of the scene portrayed in a mirror. 
So, in the church and the world, humanity 
will be perfect when it reflects the Divine— 
the unity, diversity, and fellowship of the 
Holy Trinity. 
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XIII 
THE HAPPY LIFE 


E read of a certain man that “ he went 

on his way rejoicing ”’ (Acts viii. 39). 

Now it is always pleasant to hear of people 

who have captured the elusive secret of happi- 

ness; for they may be able to initiate us into 

achieving the same difficult art. We there- 

fore turn eagerly to this man. Who was 

he? How came he to be sent “on his way 
rejoicing ” ? 

He was an Ethiopian and a minister of 
state in the court of Candace, Queen of 
Ethiopia. When we see him he is returning 
from a visit to Jerusalem, where he had 
been to worship. Doubtless, therefore, he 
was a proselyte to the Jewish faith. But 
he was not entirely content. As he rode in 
his chariot that day, he read from Isaiah’s 
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prophecy, and he could not understand what 
he was reading. He was groping in the 
dark. At this point to him there was sent 
Philip ; and it was through the good offices 
of Philip that the Ethiopian was able to 
go “on his way rejoicing.” Let us see 
how this came about. 

I. His ScrreruraL DIFFICULTIES WERE 
EXPLAINED. Philip placed :his knowledge 
and experience as an Evangelist at the service 
of the Ethiopian seeker after light and truth, 
with the happy result of dispersing the dark- 
ness from the mind of the reader, and chasing 
the shadow from his face.. The Bible diffi- 
culty being explained, the Ethiopian was 
enabled to go “‘on his way rejoicing.” 

Now this traveller was not the first, nor has 
he been the last searcher of the Scriptures, 
who has found difficulties in the inspired 
Word. And sometimes these difficulties have 
cast a shadow upon the lives of those who 
have been tormented by them. The Bible 
is, and yet is not, an easy book to understand. 
It is easy; as is proved by the simple fact 
that so many people, without special learning, 
are able to understand its drift. It is loved 
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by millions, because its truths can be appre- 
hended even by the wayfaring man. Such 
believers confidently sing: 


How well Thy blessed truths agree! 

How wise and holy Thy commands! 
Thy promises, how firm they be! 

How firm our hope and comfort stands! 


Should all the forms that men devise 
Assault my faith with treacherous art, 
I'd call them vanity and lies, 
And bind Thy Gospel to my heart. 


At the same time there are in the Divine 
Word “things hard to be understood.” The 
Bible is not all as plain and incontrovertible 
as the multiplication table. Differences of 
interpretation have arisen which have been 
terrible in their consequences: and these 
matters may be sources of real trouble to some 
people. Young men and women, especially, 
hear vague rumours of such things as the 
Higher Criticism, or the objections of science 
to Scriptural statements; and they are made 
unhappy thereby. A well-known preacher 
to young men entitles one of his published 
sermons, “A Young Man’s Difficulties with 
his Bible’; and he says therein, that he 
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was induced to preach the discourse because 
of the many who communicated with him 
on the subject. Some of this class of per- 
plexed Scripture-students may be readers of 
this paper. What is to be done? Well, 
first of all, and through all, it is to be 
remembered that the Word of God can only 
be understood by the humble-minded inquirer. 


Within this volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 


And bedan. had disr Pee ot ee 
That read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

As it has been well said: The Bible is 
like a sun-dial; of no use unless the sun 
shines on it. The Bible is a profitless book 
unless it be read in the light given by the 
good Spirit of God. 

But further, it may be pointed out that 
there are helps to the understanding of the 
Scriptures : indeed, there never were so many 
as at the present time. There are inexpen- 
sive but most useful serial publications 
published for this end. There are also 
several “Aids” and “Helps” to the study 
of the Bible, besides numerous volumes 
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bearing on various aspects of Bible study. 
Earnest seekers would not begrudge the 
money spent on such literature, and they 
would reap a rich reward from their ex- 
penditure. Then in many places there are 
Bible classes; and everywhere there are 
ministers of the Gospel who look upon all 
inquirers after Bible knowledge with the 
greatest solicitude. Any one of them would 
be only too delighted to be a “ Philip” to 
a perplexed soul, especially if, by so doing, 
they might send any seeker “on his way 
rejoicing.” 

But this Ethiopian was enabled to go on 
his way rejoicing because 

Il. HE WAS HELPED BY A Goop MAN. 
Philip was the man to whom this privilege 
was given. And we must remember that 
this was not Philip, one of the twelve 
Apostles. He was one of the seven ‘“‘deacons,”’ 
chosen to look after the poor’s fund of the 
church at Jerusalem (Acts vi.); a man 
accustomed to business affairs, rather than 
a preacher separated to the work of the 
ministry. Yet here we find him doing the 
work of an evangelist, and doing it right 
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well. Ministers are called to preach; but 
not to the exclusion of the “layman’’: that 
is the lesson which this incident teaches. 
And the point to be remembered is, that 
while ministers may have more opportunities 
of sending men on their way rejoicing than 
other people, yet every one may have a share 
in this delightful duty. Moreover, is it not 
one of the Methodist rules that believers 
should evidence their desire of salvation, “by 
doing good, by being in every kind merciful 
after their power . . . doing good of every 
possible sort, and, as far as possible, to all 
men”? Sydney Smith, that witty but wise 
clergyman, said: “When you rise in the 
morning, form the resolution to make the 
day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It 
is easily done: a left-off garment to the man 
who needs it; a kind word to the sorrowful ; 
an encouraging expression to the striving; 
these things, trivial in themselves, as light 
as air, will do at least for twenty-four hours. 
If you are young, depend upon it, it will 
tell when you are old; and if you are old 
it will send you happily down the stream of 
time into eternity.” True it is that 
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All worldly joys go. lesse, 
To the one joy of doing kindnesse. 


Let us seek ever to be imitators of Philip: 
yea, indeed, imitators of Philip’s Master, in 
constantly endeavouring to send men on their 
way rejoicing. 

Lastly, the Ethiopian went on his way 
rejoicing because 

Tif. He BELIEVED IN AND CONFESSED 
JESUS AS HIS Saviour. He eagerly listened 
to and gladly accepted the Gospel which 
Philip preached : we do not wonder, therefore, 
that he went on his way rejoicing. Myriads 
of joyful saints declare that faith in Christ 
is the one secret of happiness. They sing: 


How happy are they 
Who the Saviour obey, 
And have laid up their treasure above ! 
Tongue cannot express 
The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love. 


John Wesley, in his Journal, quotes a 
scornful pagan writer of the early days of 
Christianity, who said: “After all, these 
Christian dogs are the happiest people in 
the world.” Voltaire said: ‘‘ Happiness, it 
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is a dream; sorrow, it is a reality.” But 
the believer has learnt the secret of ‘“ sorrow- 
ing yet alway rejoicing.” Oh that every 
reader might believe this! Then would they 
speedily find the secret of a truly and con- 
stantly happy life. 

But not only did the Ethiopian believe; 
he was baptized. Thus he confessed the 
Saviour whom he had trusted. Doubtless 
his attendants and retinue were witnesses 
of this confession; and doubtless also it largely 
conduced to the peace and satisfaction with 
which the traveller subsequently went on his 
way. This is always so. An attempt to 
conceal our adhesion to Jesus will mar our 
peace; a fearless confession of faith in Him 
will fan the spark of happiness into a glowing 
flame. Let all believers, even the most timid, 
be assured of this, and act in harmony with 
their conviction; so shall they everywhere 
and always go on their way rejoicing. 
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XIV 
THE LOVINGKINDNESS OF JESUS 


T is a frequent expedient of artists to 
paint pictures in pairs. A landscape 
will be depicted as it appears in the pearly 
light of early morn; and corresponding to 
it, the same or a similar scene will be painted 
as it appears in the glowing colours of the 
evening. In the Gospels we frequently have 
pictures in pairs. The Pharisee and the 
Publican; the Rich Man and Lazarus; the 
Man seeking goodly Pearls and the Treasure 
hid in a field,—these will serve to illustrate 
the statement. And{we have an instructive 
pair of pictures brought before us in the 
following words quoted by Matthew from 
Isaiah’s prophecy: ‘The bruised reed shall 
He not break, and smoking flax shall He 
not quench.” ‘The first picture is an exterior. | 
The region represented is a flat and marshy 
197 
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one; the locality is lonely and desolate. 
Growing amid shallow but cold and swirling 
waters, we see tall reeds and rushes. The 
sky is grey and heavy, with clouds fleeting 
before the blast ; the reeds bend under the 
storm: you can almost feel the nipping 
wind as you look at the picture. And the 
reeds are swayed hither and thither, being 
bruised and battered as they jostle one 
against the other. Look closely at those 
reeds, and you will scarcely find one that 
is not scarred and mangled. ‘They are 
bruised reeds. D. 

©The other picture is an interior. . “The 
smoking flax shall He not quench.” The 
picture is that of an Eastern room. We 
dimly see the low divans or lounges around 
the walls, and if the light were brighter we 
might discern the features of the persons 
reclining there. There is a low table in the 
centre of the room, and upon it stands a 
lamp. In shape this lamp is something like 
a modern teapot; the receptacle being for 
the oil, and the wick protruding from what 
would be the spout. That wick should be 
burning brightly; instead of that, however, 
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there is only a dull red glow, and there is 
more smoke than light. It is a “smoking 
lamp.” From these two pictures we may 
learn something as to Christ and Christian 
character. 

I. Let us look at the latter picture first— 
the smoking lamp. Now a lamp that does 
not give a good light is not fulfilling the 
function of its design and manufacture. 
What is the use of a knife that will scarcely 
cut? or of a pen that splutters when an 
attempt is made to write with it? Yet how — 
many professing Christians there are ‘who 
are not burning and shining lights, but 
smoking lamps! and what a trouble they 
are both in the church and out of it! In 
a village church lighted with lamps, if one 
among them smokes, it attracts a great deal 
of attention and criticism; the others are 
scarcely noticed. Just so is it with Christians 
who are symbolised by a smoking lamp. 
Everybody observes them, and everybody 
criticises them. They bring dishonour upon 
themselves and upon their church. Will 
any such who may happen to read these 
lines suffer a word of exhortation? Often 
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when a lamp smokes, what is needed is 
simply more oil; and oil is the emblem of 
grace. The lamps of the foolish virgins were 
“ eoing out” because they had no oil—that 
is, no grace. They had neglected the means 
of grace, and so were found wanting. Here 
is the secret. If we are to let our light 
so shine that men may see our good works 
and glorify our Father which is in heaven, 
we must have the “oil of grace divine.” 
And it can be had for the asking; for, ‘‘ He 
giveth more grace.” ‘Ask, and it shall 
be given you.” Let us ask this moment, 
even as we read ! 

Oh let our faith and love abound! 

Oh let our lives to all around 

With purest lustre shine ! 
That all around our works may see, 


And give the glory, Lord, to Thee, 
The heavenly light Divine. 


But though the lamp be a smoking one, 
He will not quench it. How patient is the 
Saviour in His dealings with men ! 


He’ll never quench the smoking flax, 
But raise it to a flame. 


The harsh, pharisaical spirit says of the 
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unsatisfactory tree, “Cut it down; why 
cumbereth it the ground?” But Jesus says, 
“Let it stand this year also.” Here is 
guidance for the church. What Christ 
would not do, the church must not do. “If 
aman be overtaken in a fault,’’—what is to 
done with him? Is he at once to be ex- 
communicated ? ‘ Not so,” says the Apostle. 
“Ye which are spiritual restore such an 
one.” We must not quench the smoking 
lamp. ‘Comfort the feeble-minded,” cries 
Paul in another place: stretch out a helping 
hand to him; speak a word of encouragement. 
Forgive such an one even unto seventy times 
seven. As long as the ship floats, it must 
never be abandoned; as long as there is a 
vestige of life in the plant, it must not 
be uprooted. We dare not extinguish the 
smoking lamp. 

But let such as are smoking lamps beware. 
The danger is that the light will be quenched 
by the chilly blasts of the world; that a 
sudden gust of temptation will find you left 
in darkness. Beware! 


The salt may lose its seasoning power, 
And never, never find it more, 
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II. But we turn now to the first picture, 
that of the “bruised reed.” It is humbling 
enough that mankind should be compared — 
to reeds. The fragrant cedar, the spreading 
oak, the towering poplar, these would seem 
to be more appropriate emblems of humanity 
—that is, in the estimation of some. But 
the Word says “ bruised reeds.” And, indeed, 
symbols of humanity in the Scriptures are 
none of them flattering. “I am a worm,” 
cries Job. “ Like the chaff,’ is the word 
of the Psalmist. ‘‘ Like sheep,” declares the 
prophet. “That fox,” ironically says the 
Saviour, of one man at least. Yes, and the 
man who has learnt to accept this view of 
himself is far on the way to salvation, for 
“he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.”’ 

a Bruised reeds! How true an emblem of 
our experiences and condition the picture is! 
Plunge in among those reeds, and you will 
not find one free from scars and bruises. 
Some of the marks will need searching for, 
but they are there. And if you could read 
the secret history of every individual in a 
crowd of people, you would find that not 
one had escaped being battered by storm and 
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tempest ; and, indeed, sometimes almost up- 
rooted by the cold and swirling waters of 
sorrow. Men everywhere are truly bruised 
reeds. It may save us from harsh and 
uncharitable judgments if we never forget it. 

Yet, though God permits men to be bruised, 
He does not allow them to be broken. Much 
we may be called upon to endure, but never 
too much. We may have to go through 
the fire; but we shall not be burned, neither 
shall the flames kindle upon us. We have 
seen a tree overturned by a tremendous 
tempest; but when spring came again, it 
began to break forth and bud, even though 
it lay prone upon the ground with much 
of its roots exposed to view. ven so a 
mighty grief may leave a*man different from 
what he was; he may not be able ever to 
stand upright again. Yet not more than 
he can endure shall be permitted. He may 
be bruised, but he shall not be shattered. 
There shall never be ground for complaint 
and murmuring ; there shall always be room 
for thankfulness. 

III. Lastly. Not only care and trouble, 
but sin also bruises men, Perhaps the idea 
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here is of a man plucking up, or cutting 
down, the reeds, for commercial purposes. 
As such a toiler proceeds he comes to a 
reed which is so twisted and broken that 
he regards it as useless, and he flings it 
aside. Not so does the Saviour deal with 
mankind “ bruised and mangled by the fall.” 
He never flings sinners away; He receives 
them and saves them. Perhaps Matthew 
thought of himself as he quoted these words. 
Had he not been a bruised reed? Yet Christ 
had said to him, “Follow Me.” So it is 
ever : 

Poor outcasts of men, whose souls were despised, 

And left with disdain, by Jesus are prized ; 


His gracious creation in us He makes known, 
And brings us salvation, and calls us His own. 


Oh that all mankind might hear the glad 
sound of this gospel! ‘‘ A bruised reed shall 
He not break, and smoking flax shall He 
not quench.”’, 
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XV 
LIGHT AT EVENTIDE 


HIS is the cheering promise given us 
through one of the prophets: “At 
evening time it shall be light” (Zech. xiv. 7). 
We may take this as referring to the even- 
tide of life. Of the day of life it is true that 
it is neither “clear nor dark” (verse 6); 
that is to say, experience is a mingling 
of sunshine and shadow. Notwithstanding 
which the comforting promise is given that 
to the believer life shall not end in gloom. 
** At evening time it shall be light.” 

I. We may be encouraged by this thought 
in view of our natural fears of death. Un- 
questionably there is that about dying from 
which the human heart shrinks. 

The mind— 
An artist at creating self alarms, 


Rich in expedients for disquietude— 
Is prone to paint death dreadful. 
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Death is the king of mysteries; and the 
mysterious is wont to appear awesome. 
Those who journey into the silent land never 
come back again to tell us what they have 
seen; the grave keeps its secrets. When 
our dear ones float away from us on death’s 
tide, they leave us disconsolate on the strand ; 
and often we do not understand the reason 
why they should be plucked from our side. 
It is too light a fashion of speaking to say 
of death that it is like passing from one room 
into another. The perplexing thing about 
it is that those who open the door into the 
room of death open it alone and shut it 
against us. It is not sufficient to say that 
all these thoughts about death are “the 
bugbears of a winter’s eve.” To frail human 
nature the prospect of dissolution cannot but 
be dreadful. Perhaps it is the unknown in 
death that lends it its terrors. There are 
many to whom the unknown, though it be 
declared to be more beautiful and attractive 
than the known, has no charms. Promise a 
poor old woman, living in a tiny cottage, 
a mansion in the new world. Tell her that 
she shall be surrounded with luxuries and 
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live as a queen, if only she will cross the 
ocean and settle in another hemisphere. 
What will she reply? Surely, she will 
answer to all your pleading : “ I would rather 
stay here. Here I was born; here I lived 
as a child; I know every inch of the locality, 
and am acquainted with the history of every 
person. Thank you kindly; but I do not 
wish to move.” The familiar is that which 
we love and trust; the unknown is that from 
which we shrink. And death means going 
out into the unknown. 


Alone! to land upon that shore ; 

With no one sight that we have seen before ; 
Things of a different hue, 

And the sounds ail new, 

And fragrances so sweet the soul may faint. 


Alone! to land upon that shore ; 
Knowing so well we can return no more , 
No voice nor face of friend ; 

None with us to attend 

Our disembarking on that awful strand. 


Such fears as these beset us, and our hearts 
fail. Into the midst of which natural terrors 
we would fling this reassuring thought, 
« At evening time it shall be light.” To the 
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believer death has no sting. The faith which 
sustained him in life’s troubles and mysteries 
will also uphold and tranquillize in the hour 
and article of death. Life and immortality 
have been brought to light through the 
Gospel. We may bid our anxious fears sub- 
side. To die is gain. Because Christ lives 
we shall live also. There shall be light 
at evening time. Natural dread shall not 
filch that confidence from us. Faith shall 
neutralise fear. 

II. Then again the condition of owr worldly 
affairs might cause disquietude in view of 
death. In the hands of every one of us 
there are some threads; often many. How 
can we let them all go? If we should, 
would there not be endless confusion ? 
When we are absent from the business, even 
for a day or two, things get awry. Whatever 
would be done if we withdrew for ever! 
Then there are those dependent upon us. 
The very bread they eat, we win; the very 
garments they wear, we have bought. Their 
future hangs upon what we may be able to 
do for them. And if we had to die! How 
could we face such a prospect calmly? To 
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tell us that at evening time there shall be 
light seems almost a mockery. 

So it would seem to us that death could 
never come at the right time. And, indeed, 
if we could fix the date of our decease, when 
would it be? It is well that the matter is 
not in our hands. But this much may be 
said: that as far as in us lies, our worldly 
affairs should be left in order. When Jesus 
hung upon the cross he said to “ the disciple” 
* Behold thy mother!” And to his mother, 
«Woman, behold thy son!” It was the only 
bit of worldly business Christ had to do at 
the end, and it was done. We may learn the 
lesson. Is it not a religious duty, in the 
case of the man who has property, that he 
should make his will? Should he not take 
steps to make provision for those whom he 
may leave behind? Of a certain minister 
who died suddenly in a railway station, it 
was said (by the brother minister who had 
afterwards to take charge of his circuit) that 
everything was found in the best of order. 
Every paper was in its place; every penny 
of money was properly accounted for; 
arrangements for working the circuit were 
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duly noted. So that it was possible for an 
entire stranger to pick up the threads and 
immediately proceed with the work where it 
had been so unexpectedly dropped. Such a 
state of things is worthy of being kept in 
memory and being cited as an example to be 
followed. And when we have done all that 
we can, we must just leave the rest; we 
must commit our souls into the hands of Him 
who created them, in the full assurance that 
if we do our part God will not fail to do His, 
and “at evening time it shall be light ”’— 
our worldly affairs shall not shadow our 
dying hour. 

And we need not hide from ourselves the 
fact that the world can do without us. Even 
when a monarch dies the earth does not 
pause for a moment in its circuit through 
space; nor do the stars swerve a hair’s 
breadth from the unseen lines which mark 
out their courses. The king is dead! Long 
live the king! When a pane of glass is 
broken, another equally good can easily be 
obtained. Some, unusually shaped or coloured, 
may be more difficult to obtain than others; 
but it can be done. After all, therefore, the 
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thought of our insignificance may be a com- 
forting one. The work of the world will 
continue even though we cannot take our 
accustomed share of it. The truths which 
we would utter shall not go unsaid, even 
though they are not heard through our lips. 
God buries his workmen, but carries on His 
work. Considerations as to the empty chair 
we shall leave behind need not trouble us. 
At evening time there shall be no gloom 
on this account; rather, ‘there shall be 
light.” 

III. But there is one thought which is 
certain to create the blackness of darkness 
at the end, if it is not evicted from the mind 
before that end approaches, It is the thought 
of unforgiven and unrepented sin. It is 
amazing how differently men’s sins appear to 
them at different times. ‘To use the illustra- 
tion of Bogatzky—when a bucket is in the 
water we are scarcely sensible of its weight ; 
but, try to uplift it out of the water, and the 
heaviness of it is at once apparent. So is it 
with men and their sins. When they are in 
the midst of their wicked ways they are often 
scarcely conscious of wrongdoing ; but when 
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the endeavour is made to lift themselves out 
of their iniquities they begin to realise the 
appalling weight of their misdeeds. And 
have we not been told a hundred times by 
those who have been face to face with death 
that, in a moment, a lifetime’s panorama is 
unfurled before them. Buried memories 
have a resurrection in the penultimate hours 
of life; and terrors take hold upon the sinner. 
Truly the sting of death is sin. Let it never 
be forgotten. May we so repent of our sins 
that in our last moments we shall feel that 
all our iniquities are cast behind the back of 
our God, to be remembered against us no 
more for ever. Then we may be assured of 
light at evening time. 

And, concluding the whole matter, we may 
reassure our hearts by the remembrance of 
God’s faithfulness to us in the past. Has 
He not ever kept His word? May we not 
set to our seal that God is true? Verily. He 
has promised forgiveness to the penitent soul ; 
and given it. He has promised to guide with 
His counsel those who trust Him; and done 
it. Will He not keep His pledge now? And 
when we recall the experiences of dying 
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saints, shall we not be confident? Do not 
believers die well? With what calm, serene 
faces Christians have faced the king of terrors. 
Death for them had no bitterness. Surely 
it shall be so for us. We also shall say : 
No; it is not dying: 
Sure, unwearied arms 


Are beneath me, saving 
From the last alarms. 


I am sinking thither, 
Very full of rest, 

As a bird with broken wings 
Sinks into its nest. 
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dee is said of the Apostle Paul in one place 
(Acts xxviii. 15) that he “ thanked God 
and took courage.” Now, Paul’s conduct 
is nearly always worthy of imitation. Some- 
times, indeed, he may seem to soar like an 
eagle to heavenly heights, far above the 
flight of ordinary Christians ; but in his in- 
vincible hopefulness and unfailing cheerful- 
ness he is a pattern which all may seek to 
imitate. We notice first of all that when 
Paul thanked God and took courage, it was— 

I. Unper ApversE Conpitions. He was 
a prisoner; a prisoner bound with a chain 
and guarded by soldiers. Now any one who 
knows anything of prisoners 1s well aware 
that it is not usual for them to be cheerful ; 
gloom and sullenness characterise incarcerated 
criminals, as sombreness marks the buildings 
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in which they are confined. Catch a bird 
accustomed to the free air of the welkin, 
place it in a cage, and, though you tend 
it carefully, for some time at least it will 
look the picture of melancholy; its wings 
droop, and not a note of music will it warble. 
Entrap a wild creature accustomed to roam 
at will through the forest. Place it behind 
iron bars, and set a keeper to guard it. It 
will rage and roar, and show many indications 
of dissatisfaction with its lot. So it is with 
men. We do not wonder that convicts and 
prisoners sometimes make desperate attempts 
to escape. Now Paul was a captive; yet he ° 
found room to thank God and take courage. 
He is of exactly the same spirit now as 
he was when, in the jail at Philippi, he and 
Silas made the dark dungeon ring with the 
praises of God. 

But more than this. He was suffering 
under a most unjust charge; he was perfectly 
innocent of the crime for which he was to 
be tried. ‘‘ I have committed nothing against 
the people or customs of our fathers,” he 
cries; and it was true. Nevertheless he was 
being dragged to a criminal court. Now, 
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injustice is very hard to bear patiently. At 
the bottom of revolutions, social agitations, 
and wars is often the deep sense of an in- 
justice which is felt to be intolerable. But 
Paul complains not; no murmur escapes his 
lips; rather he thanks God and takes courage. 

Again. Nodoubt the Apostle was physically 
weary. From Puteoli to Appi Forum is 
some eighty miles. We do not suppose that 
he took that journey in a luxurious Roman 
chariot drawn by prancing steeds. He would 
have to march all the weary way, scorched 
by the blaze of an Italian sun, parched with 
thirst, dusty and footsore. Now, the con- 
dition of the body acts upon the mind and 
spirits. Weariness is a state which induces 
despondency. When Elijah fled into the 
wilderness from the face of Jezebel, he lay 
down under a juniper tree and “requested 
for himself that he might die”’; and there 
can be no doubt that the tiredness produced 
by his long journey was an element in his 
despair. But Paul, the wayworn traveller, 
can thank God and take courage! Add to 
all this the uncertainty and suspense he 
must have been in as to the result of his 
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approaching trial, and you have a set of 
conditions which might well have permitted 
melancholy to mark the Apostle for its own. 
But it is not so. Paul finds room for thank- 
fulness and hope. 

Is it not all a rebuke to our unnecessary 
complaints? Let us seek to be imitators 
of Paul. We must have a quick eye for 
hopeful and encouraging features in our life 
and work. As Archbishop Trench puts it: 


Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If but one spot of cloud appear 
In their bright heaven of blue. 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


‘“‘T will bless the Lord at all times; His 
praise shall continually be in my mouth,” 
cries the Psalmist. Not only when the 
sunshine beams upon us, and we sail with 
a fair wind across a sea of glass; but also 
when the sky is grey, the wind contrary, 
and the ocean tempestuous. At all times 
may we find room for thankfulness and 
courage. Is it a question of health, for 
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instance? Well, if we are not among the 
Samsons of the world, we are probably not 
impotent dwellers by the pool of Bethesda. 
Let us not incessantly brood upon and com- 
plain of our ailments; let us rather thank 
God we are no worse. We have suffered 
loss, or our enterprises have been a dis- 
appointment. But is there not something 
left? When Job lost cattle and camels, 
sheep and children, in all his afflictions he 
“sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.” 
In humble submission he said, “The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’”’ May not we do 
likewise ? We sow some seeds, and not all 
come up. At which shall we look—the 
seedlings peeping through the earth, or the 
gaps and blanks in the rows? Shall we not 
be thankful that the entire sowing was not 
a failure? As Kirk White puts it: 


This is the charm by sages often told, 
Converting all it touches into gold. 

Content can soothe where’er by fortune placed ; 
Can rear a garden in a desert waste. 


But Paul doubtless thanked God and took 
courage because of the— 
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II. Human SympatHy sHowN Him. 
Brethren had come from Rome as far as 
Appii Forum to meet him: “Whom when 
Paul saw, he thanked God and took courage.” 
Perhaps some of these were those kinsmen 
of his to whom he had sent greetings in his 
Epistle to the Romans. But doubtless others 
were sympathetic friends only. Paul was a 
most friendly man. He went through life 
and knew how to “sow it thick with friend- 
ships.” 

w the example of these brethren is 
surely worthy of emulation. They were 
friends in need. The Danes have a proverb 
that “ Gold is tried in the fire, but friendship 
in need.” On the other hand, it has been 
well said that “false friends are like our 
shadow; there in the sunshine, gone when 
in the shade.” May we be true friends, 
secking ever to cheer and comfort those who 
are in distress. Of the goddess Aphrodite 
the ancients say that she was beautiful 
herself, and she had the power of making 
everybody else beautiful. It may not be 
true of some of us that we are beautiful, 
and if we were we could not pass on our 
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beauty to others. But it is certain that 
cheerfulness and hopefulness are contagious. 
May it be ours to have 


the thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise 
To meet the glad with joyful lips, 
And wipe the weeping eyes ; 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathise. 


2 


Moreover, these brethren whom Paul was 
so glad to see had taken some trouble to 
show their sympathy. From Rome to Appii 
Forum was more than thirty miles; yet 
they had not shrunk from that long walk, 
with the loss of time and probable expense 
which it involved, in order to show their 
interest in the welfare of the Apostle. Are 
we ready to take trouble to help our friends 
in need? Does our sympathy cost us any- 
thing ? If it does not, it is not worthy of 
the name. And if it does, it is the kind of 
concern for the well-being of others that will 
not soon be forgotten. 

Can we forget one friend, 
Can we forget one face, 


Which cheered us towards our end, 
Which nerved us for the race? 


15 
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Last of all, Paul was led to thank God 
and take courage because of 

III. Toxens or THE DiIvINE BLESSING. 
Those who came to meet him were “brethren.” 
How had they become such? Perhaps those 
who heard the Word of Life on the day of 
Pentecost, those “sojourners from Rome” 
at Jerusalem, had carried their new ex- 
perience, and the Gospel that had saved 
them, to the imperial city. Perhaps Paul’s 
own epistle had been the means of the con- 
version of some of them. Anyway, they were 
“brethren”; the bread cast upon the waters 
was thus seen after many days. Here were 
“sions following” the preaching of the 
Gospel; and Paul gratefully recognised the 
Divine working. 

Are we not often too ready to despair 
about the work of God? ‘ Religion always 
seems to be in a state of decay to its 
contemporaries”; but it is not really so. 
When we begin to think that we only are 
left, the Lord rebukes our doubts by re- 
minding us that there are seven thousand 
in Israel who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. 
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Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell, 

That God is on the field, when He 
Is most invisible. 


No weapon formed against us shall prosper ; 
we have received a kingdom which cannot 


be shaken. Let us “thank God and take 
courage.” 
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XVII 
THE VACANT CHAIR 


E are told in 1 Sam. xx. 25 that 
there was a vacant seat at a king’s 
table. ‘‘ David’s place was empty” at the 
banquet which Saul had provided. We may 
picture the scene. Saul, in the right-hand 
corner of the room (the place of honour) ; his 
relatives and councillors sitting in appointed 
places, among them J onathan the prince, 
« Abner, a prince and mighty man in Israel,” 
and many others. But “ David’s place was 
empty.’ There are some suggestions from 
this incident which should be admonitory and 
comforting to us. 

J. Tus wAs A PuAcE oF DanceER. David, 
the courageous young slayer of Goliath, had 
been cordially welcomed and greatly honoured 
by King Saul on account of his prowess ; 
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indeed, he had been promoted from the sheep- 
fold to a place at court. But when the 
daughters of Israel began to chant the praises 
of David, to the disparagement of the king, 
Saul’s jealousy was aroused; so that more 
than once he had sought to slay the youth 
of a ruddy countenance. Soa place at Saul’s 
table was a place of danger. But was it 
to be avoided because of that? Had not 
David been anointed by Samuel; and might 
he not, therefore, have been assured of his 
safety? He must have known that the 
God of Israel had a part for him to play, 
and that his life was safe. Why should he 
fear ? 

There are still to be found places of danger 
in God’s service. Are they, therefore, to be 
empty? Surely not. To the credit of the 
church, it can be said that the high places of 
the field have never called in vain for workers. 
Forlorn hopes have ever been undertaken 
by sturdy and sanguine spirits. Dangerous 
posts on the mission field have never wanted 
for volunteers. Preachers of the Gospel have 
again and again taken their lives in their 
hands. Epaphroditus, who counted not his 
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life dear unto him, has had many successors. 
May the lines be true of every reader : 


Where duty calls, or danger, 
Be never wanting there. 


And even if it may never fall to our lot to 
face death for our faith, yet the brave spirit 
which flinches not at taunts or jeers is still 
frequently required. The places where the 
verbal javelin of the mocker and scorner may 
be flung at us must not be shirked. It is 
in just such spheres that unwavering witness 
for God is needed, and where a calm con- 
fidence in Him will produce most effect upon 
opponents. 

II. Tu1s was Aa Puace or Duty. David 
recognised this. He said: “I should not 
fail to sit with the king at meat”; yet he 
was not there. And the consequence was 
trouble both for himself and others. After 
this, for. a long time, David was an exile, 
wandering about and pursued hither and 
thither. It is quite possible that some of 
these experiences might never have been his, 
if he had shown as much courage in facing 


Saul as he did before Goliath. Trouble also 
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arose for David’s faithful friend, Jonathan. 
We read that Saul, evidently chagrined that 
“ David’s place was empty,” launched a 
javelin at the head of his son. 

Duty undone inevitably means trouble for 
ourselves, and generally for others as well. 
The empty place, say, in the committee, 
means the wasting of other people’s precious 
time, and a sense of irritation perhaps not 
easily allayed; in the choir, means a less 
efficiently rendered service of praise and con- 
sequent complaints; in the Sunday-school, 
means dislocation of ordinary arrangements, 
trouble for officials, and generally less effec- 
tive work. Besides, all whose places are 
thus empty, for no sufficient reason, lose 
personally their own self-respect and the 
testimony of a good conscience; while they 
are certainly lowered in the estimation of 
others. 

III. Tors was A PLACE OF PRIVILEGE. 
The feast at which ‘ David’s place was 
empty’ was not only a royal one; it was 
also religious. This we gather from the fact 
that it was held at the time of the new moon; 
for we learn from Hvodus and Numbers that 
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at such feasts special religious ceremonies 
were observed. Further, David’s absence 
was attributed to the fact that he was “ un- 
clean,” #.e. ceremonially unclean—pointing 
to the religious nature of the festival. Was 
not a place at this table a position of 
privilege ? For the whilom shepherd boy ? 
For the obscure country lad, and he the 
youngest of his father’s house? Verily, it 
was a place of privilege. Yet David’s seat 
was empty. 

Let us ponder the thought suggested. Is 
not a seat in a church or chapel a place of 
privilege ? And is it not intended that every 
service should be a royal and religious feast ? 
Surely, true believers know what is meant by 
such lines as: 


How pleasant and sweet, 
In His name when we meet, 
Is His fruit to our spiritual taste : 
We are banqueting here 
On angelical cheer, 
And the joys that eternally last. 


To have a place in God’s house is not a small 
matter ; and to be absent without good reason 
should be impossible to the earnest Christian. 
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The empty place is certain to be remarked 
by others present, and as certain to be noted 
by Him in whose eye we dwell every 
moment. It is not Christlike to leave empty 
the place in the house of worship; for we 
read of Him that “as His custom was” He 
went to the synagogue. We may be sure 
that Christ’s place in the humble synagogue 
at Nazareth was not often vacant. Let us 
seek to be imitators of Him, in this, as in all 
other respects. If we were quite debarred 
from attendance at public worship, should we 
not count those who could attend among the 
most fortunate and privileged of mortals ? 
And the day may come when we may not be 
able to fill our place. While we can, let us 
do so with all regularity; and let us see to 
it that a mere pretext is never the cause 
of our seat being empty at the regularly 
recurring religious festivals of the King of 
kings. 

IV. THis was A PLACE IN A FamIty 
CrrcLE. It must not be forgotten that David 
had married the daughter of Saul; so he was 
one of the royal household, and the place 
prepared for him was a place in a family 
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circle. No wonder that he was missed and 
that the vacant seat was the cynosure of 
all eyes. 

Oh that all those whose place in the family 
circle is empty, by reason of the call of 
business to other parts, would never forget 
that the vacant chair is noted by those who 
remain behind! Such empty places are 
apparently inevitable in these days. The 
quiet village seems humdrum to the am- 
bitious lad. It was exciting enough for his 
father and his father’s father ; but the youth 
has been fascinated by the strange magnetism 
of “the monster London.” Or he has heard 
of lands across the sea, and they seem to 
him Eldorados. So presently there is the 
empty place in the family circle. 

Little maids, with tangled curls, 
Change to slender, dreamy girls: 


Little boys grow tall, and then 
Go their way as bearded men. 


Happy is the young man or young woman 
who does not forget that the departure caused 
by natural ambition has left a vacant chair 
in the home circle. When Jesus was missed 
from the little family group He was found 
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to be “about His Father’s business,” and we 
think that Joseph and Mary were satisfied 
and content when they knew that. There 
would be rest of mind in many homes if it 
were only certain that those whose seat in 
the old house is empty were earnestly en- 
gaged about the Lord’s work, in the cities 
or other lands whither they have gone to 
dwell. Some readers of these words may be 
young people contemplating such changes in 
life as are here indicated. It will surely be 
well with them—it will save them from a 
thousand perils if, wherever they go, they 
have a vision of the empty place which they 
have left behind them. 

And we cannot forget that it is not always, 
or only, the call of business which removes 
dear ones from our sight and leaves the 
empty seat. A messenger against whom no 
door can be closed oft plucks away one and 
another from the family circle. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there: 


There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 


What then? Let us love our friends; let 
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us live for them, serve them, while they are 
with us. Remorse the most bitter, anguish 
the most poignant, is sure to be the portion 
of all such as forget that some day the seat 
now occupied will be an empty one; and, 
forgetting it, neglect those duties and kindly 
offices which thoughtful love always prompts 
us to perform. 

And may we all gratefully remember that 
our Saviour has gone to prepare a place for 
all who trust in Him. God forbid that by 
any backsliding we should forfeit that posi- 
tion, so that it should be said of any one of 
us: “ His place in the home above is empty.” 
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XVIII 
SPIRITUAL CONCENTRATION 


HIS is the day of the specialist. It is 
the men who concentrate who succeed. 
The musician who would rise to the highest 
pinnacle of fame must shun all instruments 
but one; and on that one he must be un- 
equalled. So with the artist. He must not 
aspire to be a _ portrait painter, and a 
landscape painter as well; ke must be either 
one or the other. ‘The noble and famous 
centenarian artist, Mr. Sidney Cooper, won 
- his unique place because he concentrated 
his efforts on one special kind of picture: 
none was his superior in the depicting of 
cattle. 

Now, in the same way it may be confidently 
asserted that if we mean to win the highest 
success in the religious life we must con- 
centrate. And we have a most inspiring 
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example of this spiritual concentration in 
the person of the Apostle Paul. In well- 
remembered words he cries: ‘“ This one thing 
I do” (Phil. iii. 18). He declares to the 
Philippians that his single purpose in life is 
so to run the race that he shall obtain the 
prize. His words are worth pondering, his 
example is worth imitating. 

I. How scanty is the information we have 
of Paul, excepting as regards his religion. 
Who was his father ? Who was his mother ? 
Had he a sister? Had he a brother? We 
do not know. Except his religious experience 
and work, and we know next to nothing 
about the great Apostle. He was born at 
Tarsus; he was by trade a tent-maker ; his 
bodily presence was weak : these three points 
almost sum up our knowledge of him, so 
far as things external to his religious life 
are concerned. But when we turn to things 
of the spirit, how much is revealed! “ This 
one thing I do” is stamped upon all his 
words, in letters or discourses. It is the 
master-thought of all his thinking. It is 
the motive power behind all his strenuous 
efforts. It controlled his movements; he 
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abode in certain places, or he journeyed 
onwards to others, as “this one thing” 
directed him. He formed friendships or 
sacrificed them according to this motto. 
Whether free or in prison, hungry or full, 
on sea or land, at home or a stranger and 
foreigner in other countries—amid all the 
chances and changes of his life, “this one 
thing I do” was the regal principle ruling 
everything. “Unite my heart to fear the 
Lord,” cries the Psalmist. It was a con- 
stantly answered prayer in Paul’s experience. 
He was a master in the art of spiritual 
concentration. 

What Paul did we must seek to do, if 
our spiritual life is to, be vigorous and 
healthy. Life and its affairs can be religiously 
regulated if we wish them so to be. Is it 
a question of the choice of a business for a 
youth? Surely, religion must influence the 
matter. Shall I or shall I not seek this 
or that friendship ? To visit or not to visit 
this or that place. To indulge or not to 
indulge in this or that amusement. May I 
or may I not read such and such a book > 
My time—my money—how to use them. 
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These and a thousand other questions should 
be answered in the clear light shed by the 
motto: “This one thing I do.” And those 
who seek to solve the problems of life and 
conduct in that light will not miss their 
providential way. [An old story tells of a 
king who made a great feast, and invited 
his friends to come to it. But a singular 
feature of the banquet was that no seats 
were provided; every one was commanded to 
bring his own seat. And the story goes that 
seats of infinite variety were brought by 
the king’s guests. Seats of silver and of 
gold were there, cushions of silk and fine 
linen. But there were also seats of stone 
and wood, roughly shaped and hard, cushion- 
less and coarse. The moral of the story is 
obvious. God makes provision for us all in 
the banquet of life. There is much in life 
that we just have to accept, which we cannot 
change or regulate or control. But we can 
choose on what seats we will sit; that is, 
| we can make of life what we will. It is 
well within our power to say whether life 
shall be religious or irreligious; whether the 
things of time or the things of eternity shall 
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be the modifying and moulding forces. Let 
it be ours gladly to submit to this rule: 
«This one thing I do.” 

II. But to aid him in doing “this one 
thing,” Paul made use of some auxiliaries. 
The first was FoRGETFULNESS OF THE Past. 
“This one thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind!” he cries. His experience 
had taught him that it was as foolish as it 
was futile to be ever casting longing, lingering 
looks behind him. He would not dwell 
despairingly on discouragements or lost 
opportunities ; he realised that to do so would 
impair his power of doing the one thing. 
He strove to obliterate much of the past 
from his mind. 

Let us, therefore, set it down as a maxim, 
that there are many past experiences which 
are much better cast into the abyss of 
oblivion than cherished in the memory. 
Discouragements, for instance, are best for- 
gotten. These will come to all earnest 
Christians, both in their personal life, and 
in their work they seek to do. That we 
shall be thwarted, baffled, checked in our 
endeavours, is as certain as that snow will 
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fall in Iceland. But, just as it is natural 
to forget chill November’s blasts when we 
bask in May sunshine, so should it be natural 
to forget the winter of our discouragements, 
the while we labour to make our souls into 
gardens of the Lord. The preacher who 
broods over his “bad times” in the pulpit 
will find his power evaporate. The teacher 
who will not resolutely put from him the 
recollection of apparent failure will discover 
that such remembrance means _ paralysis. 
We must steadfastly look away from all 
these gloomy, disheartening blunders of the 
past, lest foreboding as to the future be only 
too easily crystallised into actual experience. 
It must be ours to forget the things behind 
us which have filled us with despair, and 
continue doing the “one thing.” 
Disagreements and differences of opinion 
may likewise profitably be forgotten. Paul 
mee had a sharp contention with his dear 
friend and fellow-worker, Barnabas. So 
sharp was it that “they parted asunder one 
from the other.” But that did not dishearten 
the Apostle, for we read that he forthwith 
proceeded with his work, and after many 
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consolation.” 

Every one who seeks to strengthen or 
extend the kingdom of Christ is not unlikely, 
alas! to become involved in differences of 
opinion. Happy are those who have had 
no‘experiences of this kind. For even when 
disagreements are made up, it is like 
repairing broken china: the crack is very 
difficult to conceal. But the very last thing 
to do is to cherish angry recollection of 
such unfortunate incidents in our work. 
To be incessantly raking up almost cold 
ashes, and lighting the fire afresh, is most 
blameworthy. Rather let us remember the 
saying : 2 


A little explained, a little endured, 
A little forgiven, the quarrel is cured. 


Be it ours, as much as in us lies, to live 
peaceably with all men, and to seek by every 
legitimate means to preserve the tranquillity 
of the church. In order to do “this one 
thing” effectually, past disagreements must 
be forgotten. 

III. Lastly, InreNsE EaRNESTNESS charac- 
terised Paul’s doing of the “one thing.” “I 


- gested by the phrase, “ I press on.” 
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press on!” he cries. There is an almost 
breathless ardour in the words. We could 
imagine a sculptor fashioning a figure 
suggested by this expression. It would be 
a form with head outstretched; with eyes 
wide open, straining the sight to catch a 
glimpse of the distant goal; with hands 
clenched; with one foot stretched forward, 
while the other but lightly touched the 
ground; with the muscles standing out from 
the flesh like ropes—such a statue is sug- 
» 

The motto must be ours, if the ‘one 
thing”’ is to be done well. Hear our Lord 
and Master! ‘“ Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate.”’” Strive! The word really means, 
“ Agonize!” ‘The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force.” It has been suggested that 
the familiar text might be paraphrased: 
“The kingdom of heaven suffereth earnest- 
ness, and men of earnestness take it by 
earnestness!’ Methodism is traditionally 
“Christianity in earnest.” May it never 
prove unworthy of that honourable character ! 
May such Christianity not only be Methodistic, 
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but become universal. For if believers in 
Christ are to do “this one thing” at all, 
it must be done zealously; we must feel 
the thrill in every nerve of Paul’s battlecry: 
“1 press on!” : 


Onward, ever onward, 
Journeying o’er the road 
Worn by saints before us 
Journeying on to God ; 
Leaving all behind us, 
May we hasten on, 
Backward never looking 
Till the prize is won. 
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XIX 
FRET NOT THYSELF! 


= RET not thyself!” cries the Sweet 

Singer of Israel (Psalm xxxvii.). 
Three times over in a few verses he strikes 
the same note; and it makes a music which, 
if it linger in the memory, may redeem life 
from impatience and anger, from sullenness 
and despair. 

Now, this‘ word “fret” originally mean 
“burn.” <A closely allied word is used in 
Ezek. xxiv. 11, where we read of a vessel 
being placed upon coals, “ that it may be hot, 
and the brass thereof may burn.” So that 
what David means when he says, “ Fret not,” 
is: “Let nothing put you into a burning 
fever of anxiety. Do not get exasperated 
over the troubles of life. Heat of passion 
must be an experience entirely foreign to the 
believer. Keep cool. Don’t worry. ‘ Fret 
not thyself.’ ” 
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I. And firstly, the Psalmist admonishes 
us that we need not fret ourselves “ because 
of evil-doers” (verse1). There are many 
such around us; but our feelings about them 
and their devices must never boil over; we 
must never allow ourselves to fume and storm 
in a passion of burning fury. Moses made 
this mistake, when he came down from the 
mount with the tables of the law in his hands. 
He caught a glimpse of the people dancing 
round the golden calf, and “his anger waxed 
hot’? (the very word of the Psalm). He at 
once blazed with indignation. He “ fretted 
himself,” and in his rage he ‘‘ cast the tables 
out of his hands and brake them beneath the 
mount.” Now this is precisely what we are 
warned against in the words, “ Fret not 
thyself.” That there is need for indignation 
sometimes, is undeniable; but it must be 
righteous indignation in a just cause, and 
all personal fury must be eliminated. True 
it is that we must be on our guard, lest 
we be too content with things as they are. 
As in Nehemiah’s day, “there is much rub- 
bish,”’ andit must be ruthlessly swept away. 
It is fatally easy to allow an indulgent 
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acquiescence in evil-doing and be too slothful 
to lift a finger to abolish it. But, on the 
other hand, nothing is gained by hotly im- 
patient procedure against evil-doers. Wild, 
ill-directed zeal, prompted by fiery passion 
manifesting itself in flaming outbursts of 
fanaticism, will accomplish no good thing, } 
and do many evil things. Even good and 
sincere men can forget this ; indeed, it is just 
such men who need to be most watchful 
in this regard. Is not the martyrdom of 
Servetus to be laid to the charge of so godly 
aman as Calvin? Did not Puritan Round- 
heads sometimes let their zeal outrun their 
discretion? Wanton destruction of costly 
and irreplaceable property, profanation of 
sacred places, persecution in the sacred name 
of religion, did not help the cause they had 
at heart. ‘“ Fret not thyself because of evil- 
doers.” It is a blunder against which some 
of the most earnest, devoted Christians must 
always watch and pray. John the Baptist 
once pointed to an apparently ordinary 
listener in the crowd of his hearers and cried, 
“Behold the Lamb of God!” But the day 
came when he doubted what he had so 
17 
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confidently declared, and sent messengers to 
the Master, saying, “ Art Thou He that should 
come, or look we for another?” Progress 
seemed so slow. Wickedness and injustice 
still raged. The kingdom that he had 
preached seemed as far off as ever. The 
zealous Baptist was fretting himself; he was 
consuming himself with feverish anxiety, 
and Christ graciously sent such an answer 
to the fainting herald as would reassure him 
and extinguish the fire in his heart. Some 
of the disciples wished to have fire called 
down from heaven because certain village 
evil-doers refused to receive or hear them. 
But their Master would not permit it. He 
would not fret Himself nor allow passion 
to evict patience from His own heart or the 
disciples’. Oh! if Christians always could 
have been guiltless of excesses in their efforts 
to overcome evil-doing, what a vastly different 
state of affairs we might now see! . Words- 
worth admonishes us: 
Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 


That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 


And his words need to be remembered by all 
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who desire to establish right and truth in 
the world. A stream may serve many useful 
purposes, turning mill-wheels, watering fields 
and gardens, bearing upon its bosom vessels 
of many kinds. But if suddenly the placid 
river swells and rages and roars into a 
mighty, uncontrollable torrent, it becomes 
an engine of destruction instead of service. 
Even so is it when men rise in anger and 
seek to right wrongs by bloody revolution 
and passionate outburst of fury—that is not 
the method to adopt against evil-doers. 
Zeal must not blaze into fanaticism, nor 
ardour flame into anger. “Fret not thyself 
because of evil-doers.”’ “) 

II. Further, in verse 7 we are cautioned 
not to fret ourselves because of apparent in- 
justices in God’s government of men. “ Fret 
not thyself because of him that prospereth in 
his way, because of the man who bringeth 
wicked devices to pass.”’ In certain moods we 
are tempted to exclaim: 


Truth for ever on the scaffold, 
Wrong for ever on the throne ! 


and we begin to doubt whether there is any 
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moral order in the world. Dives fares 
sumptuously every day, while Lazarus suffers 
and starves. Courageous John languishes in 
a dungeon, while adulterous Herod luxuriates 
in a palace. Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, are 
on the judgment-seat, while He who was 
holy, harmless, undefiled, is condemned, 
scourged, mocked, crucified. "We brood over 
such undoubted unfairness in life, until the 
fires of revolt blaze within our hearts, and 
we could almost curse God and die. No! 
No! “Fret not thyself because of these 
things,” urges the Psalmist. “ Rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for Him.... for 
yet a little while and the wicked shall not 
be.” It may not always seem easy to 5 

oF _ Cfostity the ways of God to men; ce 


ena 


“put God Himself shall see to it that such 
justification of His dealings will not be 
withheld for ever. ‘The Lord God of re- 
compenses shall surely requite.” ‘I know 
that my VinprcaTor liveth” (so the R.V. 
margin translates a well-known passage), 
exclaims the man whose patience the Apostle 
exhorts us to emulate. Yes. In His own 
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good time God will vindicate Himself, and 
those also who put their trust in Him. “ Fret 
not thyself!” 

What though thou rulest not ? 

Yet heaven, and earth, and hell 

Proclaim, God sitteth on the throne, 

And ruleth all things well! oe 
The ship of the world is not rudderless, 
drifting aimlessly on a dark and boundless 
sea. It is the ship which the Captain of our 
salvation commands, and though we see Him 
not for the clouds and darkness that are 
round about Him, yet justice and judgment 
are the foundation of His governance. The 
day is coming when “the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun!” hs Fret not thyself.” mien 

III. And lastly, in verse 8 the exhortation / 

is absolute and unconditioned. “Fret not 
thyself; it tendeth only to evil-doing” (R.V.). 
This is a message for all times. 


Into each life some rain must fall ; 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 
But if there is one counsel more prominent 
than another in the Scriptures, it is this: 
“ Fear not!” We look out into the uncertain 
future, and dread it. Apprehension paralyses 
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{us., A burning, fretting fever of anxiety in 
regard to to-morrow blinds the eyes to present 
blessedness. A famous traveller says that 
on one of his voyages he dreaded crossing the 
equator, because of the anticipated torrid heat. 
But he records that when. the ship actually 
came to the Line the weather was so cold 
that he found it necessary to wear an ulster ! 
So do our fears prove to be “such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” Would that we 

t could always remember it and “ Fret not.” 
Similarly, it is not wise to fret over our 

' losses and bereavements. Wesley, in his 
Journal, speaks of a woman in whom the 
fires of grief at the death of her son burned 
so incessantly that a serious bodily disorder 
was induced, which no physician could cure. 
What such grief means only the bereft know; 
but the Christian must not fret. Jesus 
wept over the grave of Lazarus; so human 
sorrow is sanctified. Nevertheless, Christ 
did not lose His serenity; His grief did 
not smoulder into sullenness; nor should 
ours. We sorrow not as those who are 
without hope. We may grieve; we must 
not fret. The storm-tossed mariner may 
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behold undismayed spars and cordage, sails 
and masts, washed away, if the rudder do 
but hold. If the vessel can be guided, all 
may yet be well. So in the tempestuous 
voyage of life we may calmly see many 
things go; for if God is at the wheel, we 
know that we shall make the blest harbour. 
“Fret not thyself,” every voyager may say es 
to himself and to others. 
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xX 
FAINT, YET PURSUING 


: AINT, yet pursuing.” ‘The words are 

undeniably stimulating. We do not 
wonder that they have almost attained to the 
dignity of a proverbial expression. As they 
have come down the centuries they must have 
been an inspiration to a great host of toilers 
in the Lord’s service. They are found in 
Judges viii. 5. Let us consider them. The 
words describe an attitude faken— 

I. Arrer A PartraL Victory. The heroic 
Gideon, with his equally heroic three hundred 
followers, had met the host of invading 
Midianites. The enemy had been like “ grass- 
hoppers for multitude” and their “ camels 
as the sand by the seashore.” Yet by courage 
and strategy they had been put to flight, and 
now were in full retreat, with Gideon and 
his band after them. Gideon and his men 
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have now reached the river Jordan, after a 
pursuit of some twenty-five miles. Naturally 
they are weary; but they have no thought 
of abandoning the chase. Though faint, they 
are still intent on pursuing, and thus 
completing the conquest of their enemies. 
They were spent, but resolute; “faint, yet 
pursuing.” 

Now every Christian worker knows some- 
thing of this feeling of faintness in the warfare 
against the enemies of the Lord. And fre- 
quently enough such depression is no sin; 
itis but a natural consequence of prolonged 
effort. 


Oh, it is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take His part 

Upon this battlefield of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart ! 


And if this faintness do not arise from such 
infirmities as wounded vanity or disappointed 
conceit, it is no sin. Rather the very sense 
of our insufficiency may be the secret of 
strength and victory; for when we are weak 
then are we strong—strong in the enabling 
which Christ grants. The one thing we must 
not do, when we feel faint, is to give up. 
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“ Beware of resignations.” It has been well 
said that “the difference between great 
celebrities and unknown nobodies is this: the 
former failed and went at it again, the latter 
gave up in despair.” Dr. Dale, after he had 
been three years at Carr’s Lane Church, 
Birmingham, wrote a most despairing letter 
to his predecessor, John Angel James, in 
which he grieved that he saw so little success, 
and spoke of abandoning his post. But he 
was induced to continue, with what striking 
results we know. And let us never forget 
that Christ knows all about our faintness. 
When His disciples were contending with 
the tempest on Galilee’s lake, was not their 
Master aware that they were “toiling in 
rowing,” and did He not fly to their assist- 
ance just when they needed Him most ? Let 
us remember that. And until the battle is 
won we must never dream of retreat or even 
standing still. Though faint, we must still 
pursue. 
Yet must I labour still 
All the day through, 
Striving with earnest will, 


Patient my place to fill, 
My work to do. 
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Long though the task may be, 
Cometh the end ; 

God ’tis that helpeth me, 

His is the work, and He 
New strength will lend. 

But further, this resolute attitude was 
maintained— 

II. In tHe Presence oF ORITICS AND 
OPPONENTS. We read in the story that the 
men of Ephraim met Gideon and complained 
that they had not had a more honourable 
part in the conflict. And they began to 
chide him sharply. It was a critical situa- 
tion. There was explosive material on both 
Gideon’s side and the Ephraimites’. A spark 
of fire would mean disaster; and Gideon 
might easily have struck that spark. But 
notice the conciliatory and sagacious manner 
in which Gideon deals with the matter. He 
so spoke to them that “their anger abated.” 
He poured water, and not oil, on the smoulder- 
ing fire. When he was reviled jhe reviled not 
again. He gave not railing for railing. 
Human nature would have returned a sarcastic 
and passionate answer; but divine grace 
subdued natural wrath. 

All soldiers of Christ meet with these 
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Ephraimites. Those who complain and 
criticise are always with us; and frequently 
these very people are those who do little 
of the actual fighting. A German proverb 
says: “The worst wheel in the coach always 
creaks the most.” What then? Are the 
earnest and faithful to get angry with the 
critics? Surely not. Let us remember that 
even a creaking wheel is a wheel; even 
complaining Ephraimites had been of some 
use and might be of more. No, we must 
bear with these people; the soft answer will 
turn away wrath; therefore, that is the 
answer which we must give. Almost any- 
thing must be endured rather than that strife 
and division should arise between different 
sections of Christ’s army. 

But not only had Gideon to contend with 
critics and complainers; there were those who 
were so unsympathetic as to be practically 
hostile. Gideon asked the people of Succoth 
and the men of Penuel to give his followers 
bread, because they were faint. ‘And they 
would not.’ Instead, they taunted Gideon 
with having only half accomplished his task, 
and they would not render any assistance 
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to him. In the sequel we learn that they * 
suffered for their wicked selfishness, and they 
had the mortification of seeing God’s work 
done without the bit of help which they might 
have given. History has oft repeated itself 
in this respect. Every earnest worker has 
met with the scornful, the indifferent, and 
the hostile. Christ met with many such; 
so did Paul, so did Luther, so did Wesley. 
But how are their names regarded to-day? 
They have either been entirely forgotten or 
their names are held in contempt by mankind. 
Let us learn the lesson. We must just go 
steadily on with our work whatever critics 
may say. Oriticism no more affects the true 
man than the bubbling and swirling water 
of a brook moves the rock standing midway 
in the stream. And let us ever be ready to 
render what assistance we can to every good 
cause. Evenif it means the sacrifice of some of 
the ‘‘ bread’’ which we have toiled to obtain, 
it should be counted a privilege to bestow it 
for the help of God’s soldiers. And we can- 
not tell how much a little bit of sympathetic 
help may cheer and encourage some who are 
faint, yet pursuing, in the warfare of Christ. 
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But lastly, this determined attitude— 

TII. Presacep CompLetse Victory. Gideon 
and his army continued the pursuit. For 
sixty miles they followed the trail of the 
Midianites. Then they unexpectedly fell 
upon their enemies and completed the victory. 

(The Midianites were entirely defeated) we 
read that afterwards the land had rest for 
forty years; and it is most instructive to 
note that the Midianites, as enemies, are never 
mentioned again in the Scriptures. | Gideon’s 
victory over them was as final as it was 
glorious and complete. The question may 
well be asked, What if Gideon and his 
followers had not finished the work which 
they had set out to do? Might not the 
Midianites have gathered strength and hope 
once more, and have returned to the fray ? 
And might they not have been victorious on 
their second attempt ? fit was the unfalter- 
ing persistence of Gideon and his men which 
secured permanent peace. 

It is just so in the~work of God; the 
Lord’s soldiers must fight on to the very 
end. It has been truly said, “When the 
best men give up trying the world sinks 

18 
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back like lead.” “ Unhasting, unresting,”’ 
must be our motto. Vegetation in the tropics 
is so luxurious that if it is not unceasingly 
checked, in the neighbourhood of houses, it 
will positively pull down what men have 
erected. It will insidiously find its way 
into cracks and crannies, and in a short time 
so loosen the stones that they will fall, and 
the whole building collapse. Just so is it 
with the building up of a spiritual temple 
in the world; unless the forces of evil by 
which it is surrounded are constantly kept 
in check they will pull to pieces the good 
work which has already been accomplished, at 
so much cost of treasure and labour. Let us, 
therefore, ‘be steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord,” for we 
are assured of His complete victory. ‘He 
shall see of the travail of His soul and shall 
be satisfied.” 
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XXI 
SEARCHING, TRYING, TURNING 


oe experienced writer of the Book of 

Ecclesiastes declares that there is a time 
for every purpose under heaven. There are 
seasons when certain acts, words, or thoughts 
have a peculiar appropriateness—times when 
they will be specially productive and in- 
fluential. Some things must be done at the 
right moment, or they will never be done 
at all. The molten metal must be run into 
the mould at the set time; a minute too 
soon or too late will mean the frustration 
of all purpose concerning the pattern of that 
metal. Now, during the last few days of 
a dying year there is a peculiar appropriate- 
ness about a mood of meditation; at such 
a season, we may well summon our souls 
to recollection and reflection. The prophet, 
in that little-read Book of Lamentations, 
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calls to the people, and says: ‘‘ Let us search, 
and try our ways, and turn again to the 
Lord” (iii. 40). Such an exhortation should 
not be out of place as we approach the last 
milestone of the year. 

I. Let us Search. Why, and when, do men 
search ? Very frequently when they suspect 
that something is wrong. It is when the 
nation has reason to believe that all is not 
as it should be in certain departments of 
government administration that an inquiry 
is demanded. Search must be made to ascer- 
tain whether rumours of maladministration 
or inefficiency are correct. When a man 
feels pain which awakens concern, he visits 
the physician, and bids him search to see 
if anything be really wrong. 

A similar course must be taken in spiritual 
matters. If we have reason to suspect any- 
thing defective in religious life and character, 
it is essential that at once we begin to search 
our ways. Are the normal Christian ex- 
periences abundantly ours? Have we joy 
unspeakable? Does our peace flow like a 
river? Has any enmity, or envy, or jealousy 
found a place in our hearts? Have we been 
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long-suffering, patient, zealous? . Let us 
search our ways. We know how the wheel- 
examiner comes round at important railway 
stations, tapping every wheel of the train, 
and judging by the responsive sound whether 
all is well or not. Even so, do we not whirl 
along in the journey of life, bearing our 
heavy burdens, and pausing awhile here or 
there 2? And is there not necessity for careful 
examination, such as here suggested, at these 
times ? Let us search our ways as we pause 
a moment at a station in life’s journey. If 
anything is wrong we had better know it; 
for then we may be able to remedy the 
defect. 


Search all thy thoughts, tlie secret springs, 
The motives that control, 

The chambers where polluted things 
Hold empire o’er the soul. 


But men also search when treasures or 
riches, hitherto unsuspected, may possibly be 
found. Follow the pioneer explorer. Observe 
how thoroughly he traverses a new country 
in every direction’; how he scrutinises the 
rocks which crop up to the surface; how 
diligently he washes the sand in the river. 
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Gold, or diamonds, or rubies may be there. 
He searches to discover them. 

So must we search within ourselves. Many 
men have never explored their own hearts. 
May there not be treasures of wisdom, gathered 
from experience, which have never yet been 
utilised for the benefit of others? Are there 
not possibilities of service in our lot which 
we have never realised? Let us search our 
ways. We may acquire added powers of 
usefulness. A penknife is an article useful 
for cutting purposes. But if it be magnetised 
it will acquire a fresh function; it will 
henceforth attract certain substances which 
it had no power over before. So Christians 
who have been useful in certain directions 
may discover that closer association with Him 
who, by His Cross, draws all men to Him- 
self will endue them with new virtues and 
abilities. Is it not worth while to search 
our ways to this end ? 

II. But we are not only to “search” our 
Ways ; we are likewise to “try” them. The 
word “try” might be translated “test.” 
It is used in Prov. xxiii. 30 of those who 
“go to seek (or test) mixed wine ”’—that is, 
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of those who have become connoisseurs in 
wines, and could test them by tasting. The 
word is found again in 1 Sam. xx. 12, and 
is there rendered “sounded.” Jonathan 
declares his intention of sownding his father 
Saul—that is, testing him—as to his thoughts 
concerning David. 

Now in all testing or trying there must 
be a standard. The accuracy of a chart as 
to the depth of the sea may be tested by the 
“lead,” with line marked in fathoms. The 
mason tests the perpendicularity of his work 
at every course by means of his plumb-line. 
The suspected coin is tested by comparison 
with genuine money. Just so in the test- 
ing of ourselves; we must compare our- 
selves with the recognised standards. How 
does our conduct look alongside the Ten 
Commandments? Let us test our ways 
thereby. “Thou shalt have no gods before 
Me.” Idolatry is prohibited in those words. 
Have we, then, kept ourselves from idols ? 
That is, have we allowed nothing to come 
between ourselves and God, as an object of 
devotion? A novel fascinated us just when 
the hour for week-night service struck. Did 
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we close the book and fare forth to worship, 
or did we settle down again in the chair? 
An amusement pulled us in one direction; 
a church duty was clamant in the opposite : 
which way did we go? Let us test our 
ways. “Thou shalt not steal.” Of course 
not; we are horrified at the thought. We 
would scorn to take a farthing of any one’s 
money. Yes. But what of that innuendo 
which damaged the reputation of an 
acquaintance P 


Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 


But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


Let us test our ways, comparing them with 
that commandment which is old indeed, but, 
verily, ever new. 

We may profitably also test our lives by 
those of other Christians, and, above all, by 
that of Christ. This may humiliate us; but 
that, surely, will be gain rather than loss. 
It is said of Roubilliac, some of whose 
sculptures can be seen in Westminster Abbey, 
that he had a good conceit of himself as a 
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sculptor for many years, until he visited 
Italy and Greece. Then, when he saw what 
men had accomplished in the masterpieces 
of centuries ago, he was humbled to the 
dust. Nevertheless, he forthwith was con- 
sumed with desire to emulate the workers 
of the past, and marked improvement was 
noted in his subsequent sculptures. Exactly 
so. And when we test ourselves by the 
exalted standards set up by other and better 
Christians, and, above all, by our divine 
Pattern, it will chasten us. But that will 
only prove an advantage to the true disciple. 
We think ourselves devoted and_ self- 
sacrificing. Yet, how do those words appear 
when we think of such saints as Wesley or 
Henry Martyn? What is our zeal compared 
with ‘that of the Apostle Paul? Such 
followers of Christ reveal to us the possibilities 
of religious service, and the thought of what 
these men were and did should inspire us to 
earnest emulation of their devotion and 
triumphs. 

III. Moreover, we are not only to search 
and try our ways, we must also “ turn again to 
the Lord.” This exhortation must be heeded ; 
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for it is possible to search and try our ways, 
and to be consequently so disheartened by the 
revelation of infirmity as to turn away into 
worse courses. That will never do. The 
consciousness of defeat should be the stepping- 
stone to success. How many times the in- 
ventor Edison failed in his endeavours to 
perfect the electric light and the phonograph. 
But, in spite of repeated failure, he turned 
again to his task, with what results we know. 
So discouragement must ever impel us to 
turn again to the task of perfecting Christian 
character. We must turn again to the Lord 
as He may be discovered in His Word. The 
newspaper must not oust the Bible. We 
must turn again to seek the Lord in prayer. 
The widow was avenged because of her 
importunity. We must turn again to the 
Lord’s work, however depressing it may some 
times be. We once knew some men who 
commenced to dig a well in a place where 
no water had ever been found before. Some 
would have dissuaded the diggers; and, 
indeed, for several feet down no water 
appeared. Twenty feet they dug; thirty feet, 
forty feet, fifty feet, and still no water sprang 
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up. ‘Abandon the task!” cried some. 
«‘ There never was any water there, and never 
will be!’? exclaimed others. And the diggers 
were inclined to forsake the spot. But they 
determined to try a little longer. Fifty feet, 
and no water; fifty-six, fifty-seven, fifty- 
eight feet, and no water. Fifty-nine feet, 
and up gushed the spring in such volume 
that the diggers had hastily to climb up out 
of the way. Even so, it is often with the 
work of God. Critics and discouragers will 
always croak ; but, nevertheless, we must 
turn again to the Lord’s work, for ultimate 
success is assured. As the candle of the year 
burns in its socket “let us search and try 
our ways, and turn again to the Lord.” 


How can I, Lord, withhold 
Life’s brightest hour 
From Thee; or gathered gold, 
Or any power ? 
Why should I keep one precious thing from Thee, 
When Thou hast given Thine own dear self for me? 
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